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STANZAS. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
. days among the dead are past; 
a me | behold 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old— 
My never tailing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
Aud seek relief in wo; 

And while L understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 


With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead, with them 
j live in long past years; 

Their virtues love; their faults condemn; 
Partake their hopes and fears; 

And trom their Jessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 
And 1 with them shall travel on 
* Thro’ all futurity; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 


TALES. 


JACOB FAITHFUL: 
The Adventure Concluded. 

Tom had taken his glass of grog below, and 
was waiting for me at the steps. We shoved 
off, and returned to his father’s house, where 
dinner was just ready. After dinner old Tom 
recommenced the argument. ‘The only hitch,’ 
siyshe, ‘is about the wherry. What do you 
sy, old woman?’ The old woman shook her 
head. 

* As that is the only hitch,’said I, ‘I can re- 


move it, for here is the money for the wherry, 


which | make a present to Tom,’ andI put the 
money into young ‘Yom’s hand, ‘Tom counted 
itout before his father and mother, much to their 
astonishment. 

‘You’re a good fellow, Jacob,’ said Tom; ‘but 
sy, do you recollect Wimbledon Common?’ 

‘What then” repiled I. 

‘Only Jerry Abershaw, that’s all.’ 

‘Do not be afraid, Yom, it is honestly mine.’ 
— how did you get it, Jacob” said old 

om. 

Itmay appear strange, but impelled by the 
Wish to serve my friends, I had asked for the 
money which I knew belonged to me, but ne- 
ver thought of the manner in which it had been 
obtained. ‘The question of old Tom recalled 
‘very thing to my memory, and I shuddered 
when I recollected the circumstances attend- 
git. Twas confused, and did not like to reply. 
‘Be satisfied, the money is mine,’ replied 

‘Yes, Jacob, but how,’ replied Mrs. Beazeley; 
may you ought to tell how you gotso large 

sum,’ 

‘Jacob has some freason for not telling, mis- 
“i, depend upon it, mayhap Mr. Turnbull, or 
Whoever gave it to him, told him to hold his 
‘ongue.? But this answer would not satisfy 
Mrs, Beazeley, who declared she would not al- 
“Wafarthing to be taken,unless she knew how 
“Was obtained. 

‘Tom, give back the money directly,’ said 
she, looking at me suspiciously. 

Tom laid it on the table before me without 
“Yinga word. ‘Take it Tom,’ said I, colour- 
“sup. had it from my mother.’ 
me fom your mother, Jacob!’ said old Tom.— 
Nay, that could not well be, if my memory 
“ves me right. Still it may be.’ 

Deary me, 1 don’t like this at all,’ cried Mrs. 
. eley, getting up, and wiping her apron with 
‘Wick motion. ‘O Jacob, that must be—not 
Ne truth,’ 
» {coloured up to the tipsof my ears at being 
rected of falsehood. I looked round, and 
“¥ that even Tom and his father hada melan- 
“oly countenance; and certainly, my confused 
=e would have caused suspicion in any 

Y. ‘little thought,’ said I, at last, ‘when I 
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hoped to have so much pleasure in giving, and 
to find that I had made you happy in receiving 
the money, that it would have proved a source 
of so much annoyance. ‘I perceive that [ am 
suspected of having obtained it improperly, and 
of not having told the truth. That Mrs. Beaze- 
ley may think so, who does not know me, is 
not to be wondered at; but that you,’ continued 
I, turning to old Tom, ‘or you,’ looking at his 
son, ‘should suspect me, is very mortifying, and 
I did not expect it. I tell you, that the money 
is mine, honestly mine, and obtained from my 
mother. I ask you, do you believe me?’ 

‘I, for one, do bjlieve you, Jocob,’ said young 
Tom, striking his fiston the table. ‘I can’t un- 
derstand it, but l know you never told a lie, or 
did a dishonourable act since I’ve known you.’ 

‘ Thank you Tom,’ said I, taking his proffer- 
ed hand. 

‘And 1 would swear the same, Jacob,’ said old 
Tom; ‘although I have been longer in the world 
than my boy has, and have therefore sees more, 
and sorry amI to say, many a good man turn- 
ed had, from temptation being too great; but 
when I looked in your face, and saw the blood 
up to your forehead, I did feel a little suspi- 
cious, | must own; but I beg your pardon, Ja- 
cob, no one can look in your face now, and not 
see that youare innocent. I believe all you 
say, in spite of the old woman—and the devil to 
boot—and there’s my hand upon it.’ 

*Why not tell—why not tell”? muttered Mrs. 
Beazeley, shaking her head and working at her 
net faster than ever. 

But I had resolved to tell, and did so, narrat- 
ing distinctly the circumstances by which the 
money had been obtained. I did it, however, 
with feelings of mortification which I cannot 
express. I felt humiliated—-Ifelt that for my own 
wants that money I never could touch. — Still 
my explanation had the effect of removing the 
doubts even of Mrs. Beazeley, and harmony was 
restored. The money was accepted by the old 
couple, and promised to be applied for the pur- 
pose intended. 

‘ As for me, Jacob,’ said Tom, ‘ when I say | 
thank you, you know I mean it. Had 1 had 
the money, and you had wanted it, you will be- 
lieve me when I say that I would have given it 
to you.’ = 

‘That ’m sure of, Tom.’ 

‘Still, Jacob, it is a great deal of money; and 
I shall lie by my earnings as fast asl can, that 
you may have it in case you want it; but it will 
take many a heavy pull, and many a shirt wet 
with labour, before [canmake up a sum like 
that” 

I did not stay much longer after this little 
fracas; I was hurt—my pride was wounded by 
suspicion, and fortunate it was that the circum- 
stance had not occurred previous to my meeting 
with Mrs. Drummond and Sarah, otherwise no 
reconcilia‘ion would have taken place in that 
quarter. How much are we the sport of cir- 
cumstances, and how insensibly they mark out 
our career in this world! With the best inten- 
tions we go wrong; instigated by unworthy mo- 
tives, we fall upon our feet, and the chapter of 
accidents has more power over the best regu- 
lated mind, than all the chapters in the Bible. 

i shook hands with Tom, who perceiving that 
I was vexed, had accompanied me down to the 
boat, with his usual sympathy, and had offered 
to pull with me to Fulham, and walk back; 
which offer I declined, as I wished to be alone. 
It was a fine moonlight night, and the broad light 
and shadow, with the stillness of all around, 
were peculiarly adapted to my feelings. 1 con- 
tinued my way up theriver, revolving in my 
mind the scenes of the day; the reconciliation 
with one whom I never intended to have spoken 
to again; the little quarrel with those whom I 
never expected to have been at variance with, 
and that, at the time I was only exerting my- 
self to serve them; and then | thought of Sarah, 
aS an oasis of real happiness in this contemplat- 
ed desert; and dwelt upon the thought of her as 
the most pleasant and calming to my still agitat- 
ed mind. Thus did I ruminate till I had passed 
Putney Bridge, forgetting that I was close to 
my landing-place, and continning in my reverie 
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to pullup the river, when my cogitations were 
disturbed by a noise of men laughing and talk- 
ing, apparently in a state of intoxication. They 
were in a four-oared wherry, coming down the 
river, after a party of pleasure, as itis termed, 
generally one ending in intoxication. I listened. 

‘I tell you L can spin an oar with any man in 
the king’s service,’ said the man in the bow.— 
‘Now look.’ 

He threw his oar out of the rollocks, spun it 
in the air, but unfortunately did not catch it 
when it fell, and consequently it went through 
the bottom, starting two of the planks of the 
fragile built boat, which immediately filled with 
water. 

* Hilloa! waterman,’ cried another, perciving 
me, ‘quick, or we shall sink.’ But the boat 
was nearly up to the thwarts in water, before I 
could reach her, and just as | was nearly along 
side, she filled and turned over. 

‘Help, waterman; help me first, ’m senior 
clerk,’ cried a voice which I well knew. 1 put 
out my oar to him, as he struggled in the water 
and soon had him clinging to the wherry. I 
then tried to catch hold of the man who had 
sunk the boat by his attempt to toss the oar, 
but he very quietly said, ‘ No, damn it, there’s 
too many, we shall swamp the wherry; V’ll swim 
on shore, and suiting the action to the word, he 
made for the shore with perfect self-possession, 
swimming in his clothes with great ease and 
dexterity. 

I picked up two more, and thought that all 
were saved, when looking round and looking 
towards the bridge, I saw resplendent in the 
bright beams of the moon, and ‘round as its orb,’ 
the well remembered face of the stupid young 
clerk who had been so inimical to me, strug- 
gling with all his might. I pulled to him, and 
putting out my oar overthe bow, he seized it 
after nsing from his first sink, and was with the 
other three, soon clinging to the sides of the 
wherry. 

* Pull mein, waterman,’ cried the head clerk, 
whose voice I had recognized. 

‘No, you will swamp the boat 

* Well, but pull me in, if not the others. 
the senior clerk.’ 

*Can’t help that, you must hold on,’ reply, 
I, while I pull on shore; we shall soon be there 
I must say that I felta pleasure in allowing him 
thus to hang in the water. 1 might have taken 
them all in certainly, although at some risk, from 
their want of presence of mind and hurry, aris- 
ing from the feeling of self-preservation; but, 
desired them to hold on, and pulled for the 
landing place, which we soon gained. The per- 
son who had preferred swimming, had arrived 
before us, and was waiting on the beach. 

* Have you got them all, waterman”’ said he. 

*Yes, sir, | believe so; I have four.’ 

‘The tally is right,’ replied he, ‘and fou 
greater galloots were never picked up; but 
never mind that. It was my nonsense that near- 
ly drowned them; and, therefore, I’m very glad 
you’ve managed so well. My jacket wen 
down in the boat, and I must reward you ano- 
ther time.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, no occasion for that, it’s 
not « regular fare.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, give us your name.’ 

‘(0 you may ask Mr. Hodgson, the senior 
clerk, or that full-moon faced fellow—they know 
my name.’ 

‘Waterman, what do you mean” replied Mr. 
Hodgson, shivering with cold. 

‘ Very impudent fellow,’ said the junior, of 
the round face. 

‘If they know your name, they won’t tell it,’ 
replied the other. 

* Now Pll first tell you mine, which, is Lieu- 
tenant Wilsoh, of the navy; and now let’s have 
yours, that I may ask for it; and tell me what 
stairs you ply from.’ 

‘My name is Jacob Faithful, sir,’ replied I; 
‘and you may ask your friends whether they 
know it or not when their teeth don’t chatter 
quite so much.’ 

At the mention of my name the senior and 
junior clerk walked off, and the lieutenant tell- 
ing me that I should hear from him again, was 


I’m 


about to leave. ‘If youintend to give me mo- 
ney, sir, I tell you candidly I shall not take it. 
I hate these two men for the injuries they have 
heaped upon me; but I don’t know how it is, I 
feel a degree of pleasure in having saved them, 
that I wish no better revenge. So farewell, sir.’ 

‘Spoken as you ought, my lad—that’s glon- 
ous revenge. Well, then, I will not come; but 
ifever we meet again, I shall not forget this 
night and Jacob Faithful.’ He held out his 
hand, shook mine warmly, and walked away. 

When they were gone, I remained for some 
little time quite stupified at the event of the 
day. The reconciliation—the quarrel—the re- 
venge. I was still in thought when I heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs. This recalled me, 
and Iwas hauling up my boat, intending to go 
home to Stapleton’s; but with no great eager- 
ness. I felt a sort of dislike to Mary Stapleton, 
which I could not account for; but the fact was, 
I had been in company with Sarah Drummond. 
The horse stopped at the foot of the bridge; 
and the rider giving it to his servant, who was 
mounted on another, to hold, came down to 
where I was hauliug up my boat.’ * My lad, is 


it too late for you to launch your boat? I will 
pay you well.’ 
‘ Where do you wish to go to, sir’ It isnow 


past ten o’clock.’ 

‘ L know it is, and I hardly expected to find a 
waterman here; but I took the chance. Will 
you take me about two miles up the river” 

I looked at the person who addressed me, 
and was delighted to reeognize in him the 
young man who had hired Mr. Turnbull and 
me to take him to the garden, and who had been 
captured when we escaped with the tin box ; 
but I did not make myself known. ‘Well, sir, 
if you wish it, ’ve no objection,’ replied I, put- 
ting my shoulder to the bow of my wherry, and 
launching her again into the water. At all 
events this has been a day of adventure, thought 
I, as [ threw my sculls into the water, and com- 
menced pulling up the stream. was some lit- 
tle while in meditation whether I should make 
myself known to the young man; but I decided 
that L would not, Letme see, thought I, what 
sort sort of a person this is; whether he is as de- 
serving as the young lady appeared to consid- 
er. ‘Which side, sir?’ inquired I. 

‘The left,’ was the reply. 

I knew that well enough, and I pulled in si- 
lence until nearly up to the wall of the garden 
which ran down to the bank of the river. ‘Now 
pull in to that wall, and make no noise,’ was the 
injunction, which I obeyed; securing the boat 
to the very part where the coping bricks had 
been displaced. He whistled the two bars 
of the tune as before, waited five minutes, re- 
peated it, and watched the windows of the 
house; but there was no reply, or signs of any 
body being up or stirring. ‘It is too late, she is 
gone to rest.’ 

‘1 thought there was a lady in the case, sir,’ 
observed IL. ‘If you wish to communicate with 
her, [think I could manage it.’ 

‘Could you” replied he. ‘Stop a moment, 
Vll speak toyou by and by.’ He whistled the 
tune once more, and after awaiting another ten 


‘| minutes, dropped himself down on the stern 


sheets, and told me to pull back again. After a 
minute’s silence he said to me, ‘You think you 
could communicate with her, you say. Pray, 
how do you propose” 

‘If you will write a letter, sir, I'll try to let it 
come to her hand?’ 

‘How?’ 

‘That, sir, you must leave me to find out, and 
trust to opportunity; but you must tell me what 
sort of person she is, that I may not give it to 
another; and also, who there is in the house 
that | must be careful does not see me.’ 

‘Very true,’ replied he; ‘I can only say, that 
if you do succeed, I will reward you hand- 
somely; but she is so strictly watched, that I am 
afraid it will be impossible; however, a despair- 
ing, like adrowning man, will catch ata straw, 
and I will see whether you will be able to assist 
me.” 

He then informed me, that there was no one 
in the house except her uncle and his servants, 
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all of whom were spies upon her; that my only 
chance was watching if she were permitted to 
walk in the garden alone, which might be the 
case; and perhaps by concealing myself from 
eight o’clock in the morning till the evening, 
under the parapet wall, I might find an oppor- 
tunity. He directed me to to be at the foot of 
the bridge the next morning, at seven 0 clock, 
when he would come with a letter written for 
me to deliver, if possible. We had then arrived 
at Fulham; he landed, and putting a guinea in 
my hand, mounted his horse, which his servant 
walked up and down, waiting for him, and rode 
off. I hauled up my boat and went home, tired 
with the manifold events of the day, Mary 
Stapleton, who had sat up for me, was very I- 
quisitive to know what had occasioned my com- 
ing home so late, but I evaded her questious, 
and she left me in any thing but good humour; 
but about that I never felt so indifferent. — 

The next morning the servant made his ap- 
pearance with the letter, telling me that he had 
orders to wait till the evening; and I pulled up 
the river. L placed it under the loose brick, 
as agreed upon with the young lady, and then 
shoved off to the other side of the river, where 
1 had a full view of the garden, and could notice 
all that passed. In half an hour the young lady 
came out, accompanied by another female, and 
sauntered up and down the gravel walk. — Af- 
tera while she stopped; and looked on the river, 
her companion continuing her promenade. As 
if without hope ef finding any thing there, she 
moved the brick aside with her foot; perceiving 
the letter, she snatched it up eagerly, and con- 
cealed it in her dress, and then cast her eyes on 
theriver. It was calm, and I whistled the bar 
of music. She heard it, and turning away, has- 
tened into the house. In about half an hour she 
returned, and watching her opportunity, stoop- 
ed down to the brick. I waited a few minutes, 
when both she and her companion went into 
the house. I then pulled in under the wall, 
lifted up the brick, took the letter, and hasten- 
ed back to Fulham, when I delivered the letter 
to the servant, who rode off with it as fast as he 
could, and I returned home quite pleased at the 
successful issue of my attempt, and not a little 
curious to learn the real facts of this extraor- 
dinary affair. 


The next day, being Sunday, as usual, I went 


to see the Domine and Mr. Turnbull. arrived 
at the school] just as all the boys were filing off, 
two and two, for church, the advance led by 
the usher, and the rear brought up by the Do- 
mine in person, and accompanied them. The 
Domine appeared melancholy and out of spirits 
—hardly exchanging a word with me during 
our walk. When the service was over, he or- 
dered the usher to take the boys home, and re- 
mained with me in the churchyard—surveying 
tombstones and occasionally muttering to him- 
self. At last the congregation dispersed, and 
we were alone. 

* Little did I think, Jacob,’ said be, at last, 
* that when 1 bestowed such care upon thee in 
thy childhood, I should be rewarded as I have 
been. Little did I think it would be to the boy 
who was left destitute, that I should pour out 
my soul when afflicted, and find in him that 
sympathy which I have long lost, by the removal 
of those who were once my friends. Yes, Jacob, 
those who were Known to me in my youth, 
those few in whom I confided, and leant upon, 
ure now lying here in crumbling dust, and the 
generation hath passed away, and L now rest 
upon thee, my son, wom | have directed in the 
right path, and who hast, by the blessing of 
God, continued to walk straight in it. Verily 
thou arta solace to me, Jacob, and though young 
in years, I feel that in thee I have received a 
friend, and one that | may confide in. Bless 
thee, Jacob! bless thee, my boy, and before I 
am laid with those who have gone before me, 
may I see thee prosperousand happy. Then 
will sing the une dimittis—then will I say, 
‘Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.’? 

‘Lam happy, sir,’ replied I, ‘to hear you say 
that Iam of any comfort to you, for I feel truly 
grateful for all your Kindness to me; but I wish 
you did not require comfort.’ 
" ‘Lhe Domine continued to muse—at last he 
again spoke. 


‘Ves; it is a beatitiful world; for the Spirit of 


God is on it. At the breaking up of chaos it 
came over the waters, and hath since remained 
with us, every where, but invisible. We see 
his hand in the variety and the beauty of crea- 
tion, but his Spirit we see not; yet do we feel it 
in the still small voice of conscience, which 
would Jead us into the right path.—Now, Jacob, 


we must return, for I have the catechism and 
collects to attend to.’ 


had passed since i had last saw him. He was 
much pleased with my reconciliation with the 
Drummonds, and interested about the young 


possession. 
have the mystery cleared up.’ 

‘| have not told the gentleman that we have 
possession of the box,’ replied I. 

‘No; but you told the young lady, vou silly 
fellow; and do you think she will keep it a se- 
cret from him?’ 

‘Very true, I had forgotten that.’ 

* Jacob, L wish you would goto Mr. Drum- 


I hesitated. ‘Nay, 1 shall give you a fair op- 
portunity without wounding that pride of yours, 
sir,’ replied Mr. Turnbull; ‘1 owe him some 
money for some wine he purchased for me, and 
I shall send the cheque by you.’ 

To this Lassented, as 1 was not sorry for an op- 
portunity of seeing Sarah. 
Turnbull, who was alone, his wife being on a 
visit to a relation in the country. He again of- 
fered me his advice as to giving up the profes- 
sion of a waterman; but if I did not hear him 
with so much impatience as before, nor use so 
many arguments against it, I did not accede to 
his wishes, and the subject was dropped. Mr. 


which he desired. Whenl went home, Mary 
told me that Tom Beazeley had been there, that 
his wherry was building, that his father had giv- 
en up his lighter, and was now on shore very 
busy in getting up his board to attract customers, 
and obtain work in his new occupation. 


when down came the young gentleman to whom 
I had despatched the letter. £ Faithful,’ said 
he, ‘come to the tavern with me; I must have 
some conversation with you.’ 1 followed him; 
and as soon aS we were in a room, he said, 
‘ First let me pay my debt, for Lowe you much;’ 
and he laid five guineas on the table. ‘1 find 
from Cecilia that you have possession of the tin 
case of deeds which have been 90 eagerly sought 
after by both parties. Why did you not say so? 
And why did you not tell me that it was you 
whom | hired on the night when I was so un- 
fortunate?’ 

‘I considered the secret as belonging to the 
young lady, and, having told her, L left it to her 
discretion to make you acquainted or not, as she 
pleased.’ 

‘It was thoughtful and prudent of you at all 
events, although there was no occassion for it. 
Nevertheless Lam pleased that you did so, and 
it proves you to be trustworthy. Now tell whe, 
who is the gentleman who was with you in the 
boat, and who has charge of the box? Observe, 
Faithful, I do not intend to demandit. I shall 
tell him the facts of tiie case in your presence, 
and then leave him to decide whether he will 
surrender up the papers to the other party, or 
tome, Can you take me there now” 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied 1, ‘I can, if you please; I 
will pull you up in halfan hour. ‘The house is 
at the river’s side.’ 

The young gentleman leaped into my wherry, 
and we were in less than the time l had men- 
tioned, in the parlour of Mr. Turnbull. I will 
not repeat the previous conversation, but give 
the outline of the young man’s story. 

‘The gentleman who prevented my taking 
,off the young lady is uncie to both oftus. We 
are therefore first cousins. Our family name is 
Wharncliffe. My father was a major in the army. 
‘He died when Iwas young, and my mother is 
still alive, and is sister to Lady Auburn. The 
father and mother of Cecilia ure both dead. He 
went out,to India to join his brother, an uncle 
of whom I shall speak directly. He has now 
been dead three years, and out of the four bro- 
thers there is only one left, my uncle, with 
whom Cecilia is living, and whose christian 
name is Henry. He wasa lawyer by profession, 
but he purchased a patent place, which he still 
enjoys. My father, whose name was William, 
died in tery moderate circumstanges; but still 
he left enough for my mother to live upon, and 
to educate me properly. I was brought up to 
the law under my uncle Henry, with whom, for 
some yeurs, lL resided. Cecilia’s father, whose 
name was Edward, had left nothing; be had 
ruined himself in England, and had gone out to 
India at the request of my uncle there, whose 
name was James, and who had amassed a large 
fortune. Soon after the death of Cecilia’s fa- 


| 


| 


| 


} 


ther, my uncle James came home on furlough, 
for he held a very high and lucrative situation 
l took leave of the Domine, and went to Mr. | under the Company. 
Turnbull’s, to whom I gave an account of what) he was still fond of young people; and having 
| 


A bachelor from choice, 


but one nephew and one niece to leave his mo- 
ney to, as soon as he arrived with Cecilia, whom 
he brought with him, he was most anxious to 


lady to whom appertained the tin box in his; see me. He therefore took up his quarters with 
‘1 presume, Jacob, we shall now my uncle Henry, and remained with him during 


his sojourn in England; but my uncle James 
was of a very cold and capricious temper. He 


liked me best because | wasa boy, and one 


day declared I should be his heir. The next day 
he would alter bis intention, and declare that 
Cecilia, of whom he was very fond, should in- 
herit every thing. If we affronted him, for at 
the age of sixteenas a boy, and fourteen asa 


mond’s and see them again; you ought to do so.’ girl, worldly prospects were little regarded, he 


would then declare that we should not bea 
shilling the better for his money. With him- 
money was every thing: it was his daily theme 
of conversation, his only passion; and he valued 
and respected people in proportion to what 
they were supposed to possess. With these 


I dined with Mr. | feelings he demanded for hjmself the greatest 


deterence from Cecilia and nie as his expectant 
heirs. This he did not receive; but on the 
whole he was pleased with us, and after remain- 
ing three years in England, he returned to the 
East Indies. I had beard him menuon to my 
uncle Henry his intention of making his will, 


und leaving it with him before he sailed; but I 


Turnbull was satisfied that my resistance 
weakened, and hoped in time to have the effect | 


| 
| 


| 


was not certain whether it had been done or 
not. Atall events, my uncle Henry took care 
that L should not be in the way; for at that time 
my uncle carried on his profossion as a lawyer, 
and I was working in his office. It was not 
until after my uncle James returned to India 
that he gave up business, and purchased the 


| patent place which I mentioned. Cecilia was 
I had not launchd my wherry next morning, | 


left with my uncle Henry,and as we lived in the 
same house, our affections, as we grew up, 
ripened into love. We often used to laugh at 
the threats of my uncle James, and agree that 
whoever might be the fortunate one to whom 
he left his property, we would go halves, and 
share it equally, 

“In the nieantime I still followed up my pro-, 
fession in another house, in which L at present 
ama partner. Four years after the return of 
my uncle James to India, news came home of 
his death; but it was also stated that no will 
could be found, and it was supposed that he 
died intestate. Of course my uncle Henry suc- 
ceeded as heir-at-law to the whole property, and 
thus were the expectations and hopes of Cecilia 
and of myself dashed to the ground. But this 
was not the worst of it: my uncle, who had wit- 
nessed our feelings for each other, and had 
made no comment, as soon as he was in posses- 
sion of the property, intim@ed to Cecilia that 
she should be his heiress, provided that she mar- 
ried according to his wishes; and pointed out to 
her that a fortune such as she might expect 
would warrant the alliance of the first nobleman 
in the kingdom; and he very plainly told me 
that he thought it advisable that | should find 
lodgings for myself, and not be any longer an 
inmate in the same house as was my cousin, as 
no good would result from it. Thus, sir, were 
we not only disappointed in our hopes, but 
thwarted in our affections, which had for some 
time been exchanged. Maddened at this inti- 
mation, | quitted the house; but at the same 
time the idea of my uncle James having made a 
will still pressed upon me, as [ called to mind 
what I heard him say to my uncle Henry previ- 
ous to his sailing for India. ‘There was a box 
of deeds and papers, the very box now im your 
possession, which my uncle invariably kept in 
his bed-room. I felt convinced that the will, if 
not destroyed, (and I did not believe my uncle 
would dare to commit an act of felony,) was in 
that box. Had I remained in the house, I would 
have found some means to have opened it; but 
this was no longer possible. I communigated 
my suspicions to Cecilia, and begged her to 
make the attempt, which would be more easy, 
as my uncle would not suspect her of being bold 
enough to venture it, even if she had suspicion. 
Cecilia promised, and one day my uncle fortu- 
nately left his keys upon his dressing-table when 
he came down to breakfast, and went out with- 
out missing them. Cecilia discovered them, 
and opened the box; and amongst other parch- 
ments found a document labelled outside as the 
will of our uncle James; but women understand 
little about these things, and she was in such 
trepidation for fear that my uncle should return, 
that she could not examine very minutely. As 
1t was, my uncle did return for his keys just as 
she had locked the box, and placed the keys 


upon the table. He asked her 
doing there, and she made some exe 
saw the keys on the table, and whether sy 
ing her, for she coloured up very ob : 
afraid that the attempt might be made 
gestion, he removed the box and locked 
ina closet, the key of which, I believe bh ? 
with his banker in town. When Cecilia 
to me an account of what had passed, | lesing.t 
her to find the means of openin Po 
& the closet, thas 
we might gain possession of the box; and th 
was easily effected, for the key of another . 
set fitted the lock exactly. 1 then ~ tatty 
her to put herself under my protection with “ 
determination that we would marry immed; " 
ly; and we had so arranged, that the tin ~ 
was to have accompanied us. You are aw ‘ 
sir, how unfortunately our plan turned a 
least, so far unfortunately, that 1 Jost te 
thought, not only Cecilia, but the tin bor, con 
taining, as | expect, the will of my uncle of 
which I am more than ever convinced from the 
great anxiety shown by my uncle Henry to pp. 
cover it. Since the loss, he has been in & State 
of agitation which has worn him to a shadoy 
He feels that his only chance is, that the water. 
men employed might have broken open the box, 
expecting to find money in it, and being disap. 
pointed, have destroyed the papers to avoid de. 
tection. If such had been the case, and } 
might have been, had it not fallen into yeh 
good hands, he then would have obtained his 
only wish, that of the destruction of the will, 9. 
though not by his hands. Now, sir, I have given 
you a full and honest account of the affair, and 
leave you to decide how to act.” ‘ 

‘lf you leave me to decide, I shall do it yor 
quickly,’ replied Mr. Turnbull. ‘A box has fii. 
len into my hands, and I do not know who 
the owner. I shall open it, take a list of the 
deeds it contains, and advertise them in the 
Times and other newspapers. If your dead yp. 
cle’s will is in it, it will of course be advertised 
with the others, and, after such publicity, you 
uncle Henry willnot venture, I presume, to si 
a word, but be too glad not to be exposed.’ — 

Mr. Turnbull ordered a locksmith to be sum- 
moned, and the tin box was opened. It cop. 
tained the document of the uncle’s purchase of 
the patent place in the courts, and some other 
papers, but it also contained the parchment 
much looked after—the last will and testament 
of James Wharncliffe, Esq., dated two month 
previous to his quitting England. ‘1 think, 
observed Mr. Turnbull, ‘that in case of accident, 
it may be as well that this will should be read 
before witnesses. You observe, it is witnessed 
by Henry Wharncliffe, with two others. Let 
us take down their names.’ 

The will was read by young Wharncliffe, 
the request of Mr. Turnbull. Strange to say 
the deceased bequeathed the whole of his pro’ 
perty to his nephew, William Wharnclitle, an 
his neice, Cecilia, provided they marriec; if the) 
did not, they were left £20,000 each, and the 
remainder of the fortune to go to the first male 
child born after the marriage of either neice 
nephew. ‘To his brother, the sum of £10, 
was bequeathed, with a liberal arrangement, '" 
be paid out of the estate, as long as his new? 
lived with him. The will was read, and returs 
ed to Mr. Turnbull, who shook hands with 
Mr. Wharncliffe, and congratulated him. 

I am indebted so much to you, sir, that! a 
hardly express my gratitude, but I am # 
more indebted to this intelligent lad, Faithful 
You must no longer be a waterman, Faitht, 
and Mr. Wharncliffe shook my hand. | mace 
no answer to the latter observation, for M* 
Turnbull had fixed his eye upon me. | merely 
said that I was very happy to have been of us 
to him. 

*You may truly say, Mr. Wharncliffe,’ obse™ 
ed Mr. Turnbull, ‘that your furture prosper’! 
will be through his means, and, as it appe” 
by the will that you have £25,000 per annul 
safe in the funds, I think you ought to give * 
prize wherry, to be rowed for every year 

‘And I will take that,’ replied I, ‘for a rece?’ 
in full for my share in the transaction.’ 

‘And now,’ said Mr. Turnbull, interrup'"5 
Mr. Wharncliffe, who was abcut to answer ™® 
‘it appears to me that it may be as well to aver’ 
any exposure—the case is too clear. Call . 
your uncle—state in Whose hands the de® 
ments are—tell him that he must submit to ae 
terms, which are, that he proves the will, = 
permits the marriage immediately, and nym 
more will be said on the subject. He, 
yer, knows how severely and disgracetulty 
| might be punished for what he has done, 


a 
willbe too happy now to accede to your terms 
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mean time, | keep possession of the pa- 


In 5 the will shall never leave my hands, 


is lodged in Doctors’ Commons.’ 
Mr Wharncliffe could not but approve of this 


patil it 
rrangement, and we separated; and 
‘ot to interfere with my narrative, I may as well 
self the reader at once, that Mr. Wharncliffe’s 
bowed to circumstances, pretended to re- 
ioe at the discovery of the will, never men- 
eo the loss of his tin-hox, put the hand of 
saci into thatof William, and they were mar- 
a one month after the meeting at Mr. Turn- 
yull’s, which I have now related. 

The evening was so far advanced before this 
| of war was over, that I was obliged to 
he delivery of the cheque to Mr. Drum- 
mond until the nextday. I left about eleven 
sielock and arrived at noon; when I knocked 
st the door the servant did not know me. 

‘What did you want? 

q want to speak with Mrs. or Miss Drum- 
mond, and my pame is Faithful.’ 

He desired me to sit down in the hall, while 
ye went up, ‘and wipe your shoes my lad.’ I 
cannot say that L was pleased at this command, 
may call it, but he returned; desiring me to 
walk up, and followed him. 

[found Sarah alone inthe drawing-room. —{ 

‘Jacob, I'm so glad to see you, and I’m sorry 
gat you were made to wait below, but if 
people who can be otherwise, will be water- 
men, it isnot our fault. The servants only 
judge by appearances.’ 

| felt annoyed for a moment, but it was soon 
over, 1 sat down by Sarah, and talked with her 
for some time, 

‘The present I had to make you was a purse 
of my own knitting, to put your—earnings in,’ 
aid she, laughing; and then she held up her 
finger in mockery, crying, ‘Boat, sir; boat, sir. 
Well, Jacob, there’s nothing like independence 
after all, and you must not mind my laughing at 
you. 

’ 4 do not heed it, Sarah,’ replied I; (but I did 
mind it very much;) ‘there is no disgrace.’ 

‘None whatever, I grant; but a want of ambi- 
tion which I cannot understand. However, let 
yssay no more about it.’ 

Mrs. Drummond came into the room and 
greeted me kindly. *When can you come and 
dine with us, Jacob? Will you come on Wed- 
nesday ”” 

‘Omamma! he can’t come on Wednesday; 
we have company on that day.’ 

‘So we have, my dear, I had forgotton it; but 
on Thursday we are quite alone; will you come 
on Thursday, Jacob ?? 


‘adicious a 


yacle b 


councl 
defer t 


every department being appointed with luxury 
and elegance. As I pulled up the river, 
something within my breast told me_ that 
the Domine’s prophecy would tura out correct, 
and that I should one day repent of my having | 
refused the advances of Mr. Vrummond—nay, {| 
did not exactly know whether I did not even at 
that moment, very much doubt the wisdom of 
my asserting my independence. 

And now, reader, that [ may not surfeit you 
with an uninteresting detail, you must allow more 
than a year to pass away before I recommence 
my narrative. The events of that time [shall 
sum up in one or two pages. The Domine 
continued the even tenor of his way—blew his 
nose and handled his rod with as much eifect as 
ever. I seldom passed a Sunday without pay- 
ing him a visit and benefitting by his counsel. 
Mr. Turnbull, always kid and considerate, but 
gradually declining in health, having never re- 
covered from the effects of his submersion un- 
der the ice. Of the Drummonds I saw but little; 
when we did meet, L was kindly received, but I 
never volunteered a call, and it was usually from 
a message through /lom, that | went to pay my 
respects. Sarah fad grown a very beautiful 
girl, and the well-known fact of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s wealth, and her being an only daughter, 
was an introduction to a circle much higher than 
they had been formerly accustomed to. Every 
day, therefore, the disparity increased, and I 
felt less inclined to make my appearance at the 
house. 

Stapleton, as usual, continued to smoke his 
pipe anddescant upon human natur. Mary 
had grown into a splendid woman, but coquet- 
tish asever. Poor om Beazeley was fairly en- 
trapped by her charms, and was a constant at- 
tendant upon her; but she played him fast and 
loose—one time encouraging and smiling on 
him; at another rejecting and flouting him.— 
Still, Tom persevered, for he was fascinated, 
and having returned me the mony advanced for 
his wherry, he expended all his earnings on 
dressing himself smartly, and making presents 
to hey. She had completely grown out of any 
control from me, and appeared to have a plea- 
sure in doing every thing she knew that 1 dis- 
approved; still, we were on fair friendly terms 
as inmates of the same house. 

Old Tom Beazeley’s board was up, and he had 
+met with great success; and all day he might 
be seen hammering at the bottoms of boats of 
every description, and heard at the same time, 
lightening his labour with his variety of song. 
I often called there on my way up and down 
the river, and occasionally passed a few hours, 


Lhesitated, for I felt it was because I was a 
waterman that I was not admitted tothe table 
wlerel had been accustomed to dine at one 
time, whoever might be invited. 

‘Yes Jacob,’ said Sarah, coming to me, $ it 
must be Thursday, and you must not deny us; 
for although we have greater people on Wed- 
nesday, the party that day will not be so agreea- 
dle to me as your company on Thursday.’ 

The last compliment from Sarah decided me, 
and L accepted the invitation. Mr. Drummond 
came in, and I delivered to him Mr. ‘Turnbull's 
cheque. He was very kind, but said little 
further than he was glad I had promised to dine 
with them on Thursday. ‘The footman came in 


listening to his yarns, which, like his songs, ap- 
| peared to be inexhaustible. 

| With respect to myself, it will be more a nar- 
| rative of feelings than of action. My life gli- 
— on as did my wherry—silently and rapidly. 
dey was but the foreroyner of another, 
-with slight variety of incident ad customers. 
| My acquaintance, as the reader knows, were 
| but few, and my visits occasional. [ again turn- 
/ed to my books during the long summer even- 
ings, in which Mary would walk out, accompa- 
nied by Tom, and other admirers. Mr, Turn- 
_bull’s library was at my service, and I profited 
much. After atime, reading became almost a 
| passion, and [was scldom without a book in 


and announced the carriage at the door, and | my hand. But although Limproved my mind, I 
thiswas a signal for me totake my leave.— | did not render myself happier—On the contra- 
Sarah, as she shook hands with me, laughing, | ry, 1 feit more and more that | had committed 
asserted that it was not considerate in them to | an act of egregious folly in thus asserting my 
detain me any longer, as I must have lost half | independence I felt that I was superior to my 
dozen good fares already ; “So go down to your | station in life, and that Lt lived with those who 
boat, pull off your jacket, and make up for lost | were not companions—that | had thrown away, 


ation; but at the same time the only solace in 
my unhappiness, by diverting my thoughts from 
Pass, then, nearly two years, 
reader, taking the above remarks as an outline, 
and fillimg up the picture from the colours of 
your imagination, with incidents of na peculiar 


the present. 


value, and I again resume my narrative. 


MY MOTHER’S GOLD RING. 


I have one of the kindest huspands: he isa 
carpenter by trade, and our flock of little chil- 


dren has one of the kindest fathers in the coun- 
1 was thought the luckiest girl in the pa-) 


ty. 
rish, when G T 
thought so myself. 
was a happy one—was but an indifferent sam- 
ple of those days of rational happiness and un- 
interrupted harmony, which we were permit- 
ted to enjoy together for six years. And al- 
though, forthe last three years of our lives, 
we have been as happy as we were at the be- 
ginning, it makes my heart sick to tink of 
those long dark days and sad nights, that came 
between, for two years of our union were years 
of misery. I well recollect the first glass of ar- 
dent spirits, that my husband ever drank. He 
had been at the grocery to purchase a little tea 
and sugar for the family; there were three cents 
coming to him in change; and unluckily the 
Deacon, who keeps the shop, had nothing but 
silver inthe till; and as it wasa sharp frosty 
morning, he persuaded my good man to take 
his money’s worth ofrum, for it was just the 
price of a glass. He came home in wonderful 
spirits, and told me he meant to have me and 
the children better dressed, and as neighbor 
Barton talked of selling his horse and chaise, 
he thought of buying them both; and when I 
said to him, ‘George, we are dressed as well as 
we can afford, and hope you will not think of 
ahorse and chaise, till we have paid off the 
Squire’s mortgage,’ he gave mea harsh look 
and a bitter word. I never shall forget that 
day, for they were the first he ever gave me in 
his life. When he saw me shedding tears, and 
holding my apron to my face, he said he was 
sorry, and came to kiss me, and I discovered 
that he had beendrinking, and it grieved me to 
the heart. Ina short time after, while I was 
washing up the breakfast things, I heard our 
little Robert who was only five years old, cry- 
ing bitterly, and going tolearn the cause, I met 
him running towards me with his face covered 
with blood, 

He said his father had taken him on his knee, 
and was playing with him, but had given a blow 
in the face, only because he had said, when he 
kissed him, ‘Dear papa, you smell like old Isaac 
the drunken fiddler.” My husband was very 
cross to us all through the whole of that day: 
but the next moining, though he said little, he 
was evidenily ashamed and humbled; and he 


made me his wite. 1 


went about his work very industriously, and | 


was particularly kind to litue Robert. 
constantly for my good man, and that God 
would be pleased to guide his heart aright; and 
more thana week having gone by, without any 
similar occurrence, I flattered myself that he 
would never do so again. But ina very little 
time, either the Deacon was short of change as 
before, or some tempting occasion presented 
itself, which my husband couid not resist, and 
he returned home once more under the influ- 
ence of liquor. I never shall forget the ex- 
pression of his countenace, when he came in 
that night. We had waited suppera fuil hour, 
for his return: the tea-pot was standing at the 
fire and the bannocks were untouched upon 
the hearth, anc the smaller children were be- 
There 


Our wedding-day—and it | 


I prayed | 


ime,” continued she; ‘one of these days, 
mmma and 1 intend to go on the water, just to 
patronize you.” LT laughed,and went away, but 
(was cruelly mortified. 1 could not be equal to 


them, because was a waterman. The-sarcasm of | 


Sarah was not lost upon me; still there was so 
Much kindness mixed with it that | could not be 
with her. On the Thursday I went there, 
Sagreed; they were quite alone; friendly and 
“tentive; but still there was a degree of con- 
‘raint which communicated itself tome. After 
dinner Mr. Drummond said very little; there 
¥as no renewal of offers to take me into his 
*mploy, nor any inquiry as to how I got on in 
ar Profession which I had chosen. On the 
“hole, I found myself uncomfortable, and was 
Sud to leave early, nor did L feel at all inclined 
tehew my visit. I ought to remark, that Mr. 

‘wMmond was now moving in a very different 
phere than when I first knew him. He was 
“signee of several large establishments 
and was making a rapid fortune. His 
‘tablishment was also on a very different scale; 


ginning to murmur for their supper. 
by foolish pride, those prospects of advance-| was an indescribable expression of defiance on 
ment which had offered themselves, and that I “his countenance, as though he were conscious 


wishing, yet dreading, to hear his steps at the 
door! 

After this state of things had continued, or 
rather grown woise, for nearly three months, 
I put on my bonnet one morning, after my hus- 
band had gone to his work, and went tothe 
Deacon’s store; and finding him alone, I stated 
my husband’s case, and begged him earnestly 
to sell him no more. He told me it would do 
no good, for, if he did not sell it, some other 
person would sell it; and he doubted if my hus- 
band took more than was good for him. He 
quoted Scripture to show, that it was a wife’s 
| duty to keep at home, and submit herself to 

her husband, and not meddle with things, which 
did not belong to her province. At this time, 
two or three customers called for rum, and the 
Deacon civilly advised me to go home and look 
after my children. 

I went out with a heavy heart. It seemedas 
if the tide of evil was setiing against me. As: 
I was passing farmer Johnson’s on my way 
home, they called me in. Isat down and rest- 
ed myself for a few minutes, in their neat cot- 
tage. Farmer Johnson was just returning from 
the field; and when I saw the little ones run- 
ning tomeet him atthe stile, and the kind 
looks that passed between the good man and 
his wife; and when Lremembered that we were 
married on the very same day, and compared 
my own fortune with theirs, my poor heart 
burst forth in a flood of tears. ‘They all knew 
what I was weeping for, and farmer Johnson, 
ina kind manner, bade me cheer up, and put 
my trust in God’s mercy, and remember that 
it was often darkest before daylight. ‘The far- 
mer and his wife were members of the tempe- 
rance society, and had signed the pledge; and 
[have often heard him say, that he believed it 
had saved him from destruction. He bad, be- 
fore his marriage, and for a year after, been in 
the habit of taking a little spirits every day. 
He was an industrious, thriving man; but short- 
lyrafter his marriage he became bound for a 
neighbor, who ran off, and he was obliged to 
pay the debt. I have heard him declare, that, 
when the sheriff took away allhis property, 
and stripped his little cottage and scarcely left 
him those trifles which are secured to the poor 
man by law; and when he considered how ill 
his poor wife was at the time, in consequence 
ofthe loss of their child, that died only the 
month before, he was restrained from resorting 
to the bottle, in his moments of despair, by no- 
thing but a recollection of the pledge he had 
signed. Farmer Johnson’s minister was in fa- 
vor of pledges, and had often told him, that 
affliction might weaken his judgment and his 
moral sense, and that the pledge might save 
him at last, as a plank saves the life of a mari- 
ner, who is tost upon the wsves. 

Our good Clergyman was unfortunately of a 
different opinion. He had often disapproved of 
| pledges; the Deacon was of the same opinion: 


, he thought very illy of pledges. 

Month after month passed away, and our hap- 
piness was utterly destroyed. My husband ne- 
glected his business, and poverty began to stare 
usin the face. Notwithstanding my best exer- 
tions, it was hard work to keep my little ones 
decently clothed and sufficiently ted. If my 
husband earned a shilling, the dram-seller was 
as sure of it, as if it were already in his till. I 
sometimes thought I had lost all my affection 
for one, who had proved so entirely regardless 
of those whom it was his duty to protect and 
sustain; but when | looked in the taces of our 
little children, the recollections of our early mar- 
riage days, and all his kind words and deeds 
soon taught me the strength of the principle, 
that had brought us together. 

I shall never cease to remember the anguish 


Was passing my youth unprofitably. 
All this crowded upon me more and more | 
every day, and I bitterly repented, as the Do- 
mine told me that I should, my spirit of inde-| 
pendence—now that it was too late. The offers | 
of Mr. Drummond were neyer renewed, and 
Mr. Turnbull, who had formed the idea that I 
was still ofthe same opinion, and who, at the 
the same time, in his afflicted state, for he was a 
martyr torheumatism--natural!y thought more of 
himself and less of others, never again proposed 
that I should quit my employment. I wasstill 
too proud to mention my wishes, and thus did I 
continue plying on the river, apathetic almost 
as to gain, und only happy when, in the pages 
of history or the flowers of poetry, I could dweil 
upon times that were past, or revel in imagina- 
tion. Thus did reading, like the snake who 
is said to contain in its body a remedy for the 
poison of its fangs, become, as it enlarged my 
mind, a source of discontent at my humble situ- 


I felt when the constable took him to jail, upon 


of having done wrong, and resolved to brave it | ' 
the dram-seller’s execution. Till that moment, 


out. We sat down silently to supper, and he, the 
scarcely raised his eyes upon any of us, during [ did not believe, that my affection could have 
this unhappy repast. He soon went to bed survived, under the pressure of that misery, 
fell asleep; and after I had laid our littles ones, which he had brought upon us all. I put up 
to rest, I knelt at the foot of the bed, on which such things, of the little remained to us, as I 
my poor misguided husband was sleeping, and | tho’t might be of use, and turned my back upon 
poured out my very soul to God, while my eyes, a spot, where 1 had been very happy and very 
were scalded with the bitterest tears] had ever| wretched. Our five little children followed, 
shed. For then foresaw, that unless some re-| weeping betterly. The jail was situated in the 
medy could be employed, my best earthly, nexttown. ‘Oh George,’ said I, ‘if you had 
friend, the father of my little children, would! only signed the pledge, it would not have come 
become a drunkard. The next morning, after| to this.’ He sighed, and said nothing; and we 
breakfast, 1 ventured to speak with him upom| walked nearly a mile, in perfect silence. As we 
the subject, in a mild way; and though I could| were leaving the village, we encountered our 
not restrain my tears, neither my words nor; Clergyman, going forth upon his morning ride. 
my weeping appeared to have any effect, and| When I reflected, that a few words from him 
Issw that he was becoming hardened, and| would have induced my poor husband to sign 
carcless of us all, How many winter nights} the pledge, and that if he had done so he might 
have I waited, weeping alone, at my once hap-| have been the kind father and the affectionate 
py fireside, listening tor the lifting latch, and’ husband that he once was, I own, it cost me 
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some considerable effort to suppress my emo- 
tions. ‘Whither are you all going” said the 
holy man. My husband, who had always ap- 
peared extremely humble, in presence of the 
minister, and replied to all his inquiries, in a 
subdued tone of voice, answered, with unusual 
firmness. ‘To jail, reverend sir.’ ‘To jail! 
said he, ‘ah, I see how it is; you bave wasted 
your substance in riotous living, and are going 
to pay for your improvidence and folly. You 
have had the advantage of my precept and ex- 
ample, and you have turned a deaf ear to the 
one, and neglected the other.” 

‘Reverend sir,’ my husband replied, galled by 
this reproof, which appeared to him, at that 
particular moment, an unnecessary aggravation 


to my poor prayers, after all my offences; but I 
will try.’ 

We closed the cottage door, and he prayed 
with so much humility of heart, and so much 
earnestness of feeling, that I felt almost sure 
that God’s grace would be lighted up, in the bo- 
som of this unhappy man, if sighs, and tears, and 
prayers, could wind their way to heaven. He 
was very grave, and said little or nothing that 
night. The next morning, when]! woke up, | 
was surprised, as the sun had not risen, to find 


that he had already gone down. At first, I felt 
alarmed, as such a thing had become unusal with 
him, of late years; but my anxious feelings were 


agreeably relieved, when the children told me 


their father had been hoeing, for an hour in the 


of his misery, ‘reverend sir, your precept and | potato field, and was mending the garden fence. 


your example have been my ruin; I have follow- 
ed them both. You, who had no experience 
of the temptations, to which your weaker bre- 
thren are liable, who are already addicted to the 
temperate and daily use of ardent spirits, 
advised me never to sign a pledge. I have fol- 
lowed your advice to the letter. You admitted, 
that extraordinary occasions might justify the 
use of ardent spirit, and that, on such occasions, 
you might use it yourself. I followed your ex- 
ample; but it has been my misfortune never to 
drink spirituous liquors without finding that my 
occasions were more extraordinary than ever.— 
Had I followed the precept and example of 
neighbour Jonhson, I should not have made a 


good wife miserable, nor my children beggars.’ 


While he uttered these last words, my poor hus- 
band looked upon his little ones, and burst into 
tears; and the minister rode slowly away with- 
out uttering a word. 

I rejoiced even in the midst of our misery, to 
see that the heart of my poor George was ten- 
derly affected; for it is not more needful, that 
the hardness of wax should be subdued by fire 
than the heart of man should be softened by a 
fliction, before a deep and lasting impression 
can be made. ‘ Dear husband,’ said I, ‘ we are 
young; it is not too late; let us trust in God, 
and all may yet be well.’ He made no reply, 
but continued to walk on, and weep in silence. 
Shortly after, the Deacon appeared at some dis- 
tance, coming towards us on the road; but as 
soon as he discovered who we were, he turned 
away into a private path. Even the constable 
seemed somewhat touched with compassion at 
our situation, and urged us to keep a good 
heart, for he thought some one might help us, 
when we least expected it. My husband, whose 
vein of humor would often display itself, even 
in hours of sadness, instantly replied, that the 
good Samaritan could not be far off, for the 
priest and the Levite had already passed by on 
the other side. But he little thought—poor 
man—that even the conclusion of this beautiful 
parable was likely to be verified. A one-horse 
wagon, at this moment, appeared to be coming 
down the hill behind us, at an unusual rapid 
rate, and the constable advised us as the read 
was narrow, to stand aside to let it pass. It was 
soon up with us; and when the dust had cleared 
away, it turned out, as little Robert had said, 
when it first appeared on the top of the hill, to 
be farmer Johnson’s gray mare and yellow wa- 
gon. The kind hearted farmer was out in an 
instant, and, without saying a word, was putting 
the children into it, one after another. A word 
from farmer Jounson was enough for any con- 
stable in the village. It was all the work of a 
moment. He shook my husband by the hand: 
and when he began, ‘ Neighbour Johnson, you 
are the same kind friend’—‘ Get in’ said he; 
“let us have no words about it. I must be at 
home in a trice;’ for turning to me, ‘ your old 
school-mate, Susan, my wife, will sit a crying 
at the window, till she sees you safe home again.’ 
Saying this, he whipped up the gray mare, who, 
regardless of the additional load, went up the 
hill faster than she came down, as though she 
entered into the spirit of the whole transaction. 

It was not long before we reached the door 
of our cottage. Farmer Johnson took out the 
children; and while I was trying to find words 
to thank him forall his kindness, he was up in 
his wagon and off, before I could utter a sylla- 
ble. Robert screamed after him, to tell little 
Tim Johnson to come over, and that he should 
have all his pinks and marigolds. When we en- 
tered the cottage, there were bread and meat 
and milk upon the table, which Susan, the far- 
mer’s wife, had brought over for the children. 
I could not help sobbing aloud, for my heart 
was full. ‘Dear George,’ said I, turning to my 
husband, ‘ you used to pray; let us thank God, 
for this great deliverance from evil.’ ‘ Dear 
Jenny,’ said he, ‘I fear God will scarcely listen 


With our scanty materials, 1 got really the best. 
breakfast IL could, and he sat down to it, with a 
good appetite, but said little; and, now and then, | 
1 saw the tears starting in his eyes. 

I had many fears that he Would fall back into 
his former habits whenever he should meet his 
old companions, or stop in again at the Deacon’s 
store. [ was about urging him to move into ano- 
ther village. After breakfast, he took me aside, 
and asked me if Lhad nota gold ring. ‘George,’ | 
said I, ‘that ring was my mother’s: she took it | 
from her finger and gave it to me the day that | 
she died. 1 would not part with that ring, un- 
less it were to save life. Besides, if we are in- 
dustrious and honest, we shall not be forsaken.’ | 
‘ Dear Jenny,’ said he, ‘1 know how you prize | 
that gold ring; I never loved you more than_ 
when you wept over it, while you first told me ) 
the story of your mother’s death: it was a month 
before we were married, the last sabbath even- | 
ing in May, Jenny, and we were walking by 
the river. I wish you would bring me that 
ring.’ Memory hurried me back in an instant, | 
to the scene, the bank upon the river’s side 
where we sat together and agreed upon a wed- 
ding day. I brought down the ring, and he 
asked me, with such an earnestness of manner, 
to put it on his finger, that I did so; not, how- 
ever, without a trembling hand and a misgiving 
heart. ‘And now, Jenny,’ said he, as he rose 
to go out, ‘pray that God will support me. 

My mind was not in a happy state, for I felt 
some doubt of his intentions. From a little hill 
at the back of our cottage we had a fair view of 
the Deacon’s store. 1 wentup to thetop of it; 
and while I watched my husband’s steps, no one 
can tell how fervently | prayed to God to guide 
them aright. I saw two of his old companions, 
standing in the store door, with glasses in their 
hands; and, as they came in the front of the 
shop, I saw them beckon him in. It was a sad 
moment forme. Oh George,’ said I, though 
I knew he could not hear me, ‘ go on; remem- 
ber your poor wife and starving children!’ My 
heart sunk within me, when I saw him stop and 
turn towards the door. He shook hands with 
his old associates; they appeared to offer him 
their glasses; I saw him shake his head and pass 
on. * Thank God,’ said 1, and ran down the hill 
with a light step, and seizing my baby at the cot- 
tage door, I literally covered it with kisses, and 
bathed it in tears of joy, 

About ten o’clock, Richard Lane, the Squire’s 


office-boy, brought in a piece of meat and some 
meal, saying my husband sent word, that he 
could not be home till night as he was at work 
on the Squire’s barn. Richard added, that the 
Squire had engaged him for two moths. He | 
came home early, and the children ran down | 
the hill to meet him. He was grave, but cheer- | 
ful. ‘Ihave prayed for you, dear husband,’ | 
sail I. ‘And a merciful God has supported | 
me, Jenny,’ said he. It is not easy to measure | 
the degrees of happiness; but, take it, altogeth- | 
er, this, | think, was the happiest evening of | 
my life. If there is great joy in heaven over a. 
sinner that repenteth, there is no less joy of a | 
faithful wife, over a husband that was lost, and | 
is found. Jn this manner the two months went | 
away. In addition to the common labor, he | 
found time to cultivate the garden, and make 
and mend a variety of useful articles about the 
house. 

It was soon understood, that my husband had 
reformed, and it was more generally believed, 
because he wasa subject tor the gibes and 
sneers of a large number of the Deacon’s custo- 
mers. My husband used to say, Let those laugh 
that are wise and win. He was an excellent 
workman, and business came in from all quar- 
ters. He was soon able to repay neighbor 
Johnson, and our families lived in the closest 
friendship with each other. 

One evening farmer Johnson said to my hus- 
band, that he thought it would be well for him 


to sign the temperance pledge; that he did not 
advise it, when he first began to leave off spi- 
rits, for he feared his strength might fail him. 
But now,’ said he, ‘you have continued five 
months, without touching a drop, and it would 
be well for the cause, that you should sign the 
pledge.’ ‘ Friend Johnson,’ said my husband, 
‘when a year has gone safely by, I will sign the 
pledge. For five months, instead of the pledge, 
I have in every trial and temptation—and a 
drinking ma» knows well the force and meaning 


_of these words—lI have relied on this gold ring, 


to renew my strength, and remind me of my 
duty to God, to my wife, to my children, and 
to society. Whenever the struggle of appetite 
has commenced, I have looked upon this ring: 
I have remembered that it was given, with the 
last words and dying counsels of an excellent 


_mother, to my wife, who placed it there; and, 


under the blessing of Almighty God, it has 


proved thus far, the life boat of a drowning 


man.’ 

The year soon passed away, and on the very 
day twelvemonth, on which I had put the ring 
upon my husband’s finger, farmer Johnson 


'brought over the Temperantte book. We all 


sat down tothe tea-table together. After sup- 
per was done, little Robert climbed up and 
kissed his father, and, turning to farmer John- 
son, * Father,’ said he, ‘has not smelt like old 
Isaac, the drunken fiddler, once, since we rode 
home in your yellow wagon.’ The farmer open- 
ed the book: my husband signed the pledge of 
the society, and, with tears in his eyes, gave me 
back—ten thousand times more precious than 
ever—MY MOTHER’S GOLD RING. 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
A TALE. 
From the German of Richter. 


Since the day when the town of Haslau first 
became the seat of a court, no man could re- 
member that any One event in its annals (always 
excepting the birth of the hereditary prince) 
lad been looked for with so anxious a curiosity 
as the opening of the last will and testament left 
by Van der Kabel. Seven distant surviving re- 
latives of seven distant relatives deceased, of the 
said Van der Kabel, entertained some little 
hopes ofa place amongst his legatees; grounded 
upon an assurance which he had made, ‘that, 
upon his oath, be would not fail to remember 
them in his will.’ These hopes, however, were 
but faint and weakly; for they could not repose 
any extraordinary confidence in his good faith 
—not only because, in all cases, he conducted 
his affairs in a disinterested spirit, and with a 
perverse obstinacy of moral principle, whereas 
his seven relatives were mere novices, and 
young beginners in the trade of morality—but 
also because, in all these moral extravagances 
of his (so distressing to the feelings of the sin- 
cere rascal), he thought proper to be very sa- 
tirical, and had his heart so full ofodd caprices, 
tricks, and snares, for unsuspicious scoundrels, 
that (as they all said) no man who was but raw 
in the art of virtue could deal with him, or place 
any reliance upon his intentions. Indeed, the 
covert laughter which played about histemples, 
and the falsetto tones of his sneering voice, 


somewhat weakened the advantageous impres- 


sion which was made by the noble composition 
of his face, and by a pair of large hands, from 
which were daily dropping favours little and 
great, benefit-nights, Christmas-boxes, and New 
Year’s gifts: for this reason it was that, by the 
whole flock of birds who sought shelter in his 
boughs, and who fed and built their nests on 
him, as on any wild service-tree, he was, not- 
withstanding, reputec a secret magazine of 
springs; and they were scarce able to find eyes 
tor the visible berries which fed them, in their 
scrutiny after the supposed gossamer snares, 
In the interval between two apoplectic fits, he 
had drawu up his will, and deposited it with the 
magistrate, When he was just at the point of 
death, he transferred to the seven presumptive 
heirs the certificate of this deposit; and even 
then said, in his old tune, how far it was from 
his expectation, that, by any such anticipation 
of his approaching decease, he could at all de- 
press the spirits of men so steady and sedate, 
whom, for his own part, he would rather regard 
in the light of laughing than of weeping heirs: 
to which remark one only of the whole number, 
namely, Mr. Harprecht, inspector of police, re- 
plied as a cool ironist to a bitter one, ‘that the 
total amount of concern and of interest, which 
might severally belong to them in such a loss 
was not (they were sincerely sorry it was not) 
in their power to determine.’ 


At length the time is come 
heirs have made their appeare 
hall, with their certificate of 


in 
Flacks; and Monsieur Flitte, from 


they deman 
magistrate the schedule of io ae 
him by the late Kabel, and the Opening of _ 
will. The principal executor of this will : 
Mr. Mayor himself: the sub-executops 
the rest of the town-council. Therey 
without delay, the schedule and the will ” 
fetched from the register office of the Counc; 
to the council-chamber; both were exhibited ; 
rotation to the members of the council and “ 
heirs, in order that they might see the ri 
seal of the town impressed upon them: the te 
gistry of consignment, indorsed upon the ache. 
dule, was read aloud to the seven heirs by the 
town-clerk; and by that registry it was Notified 
to them that the deceased had actually consi 
the schedule to the magistrate, and entrusted 
it to the corporation-chest, and that, on the day 
of consignment, he was still of sound mind. 
finally, the seven seals, which he had himsel 
affixed to the instrument, were found unbrokep 
These preliminaries gone through, it was mer 
(but not until a brief registry of all these forms 
had been drawn up by the town-clerk) lawfyl 
in God’s name that the will should be opened 
and read aloud by Mr. Mayor, word for word, 
as follows:— 

*1 Van der Kabel, on this 7th of May 179-, 
being in my house, at Haslau, situate in Dog 
street, deliver and make known this for my last 
will: and without many millions of words, net. 
withstanding I have been both a German notary 
and a Dutch schoolmaster. Howsoever | may 
disgrace my old profession by this parsimony 
of words, I believe myself to be so far at home 
in the art and calling of a notary, that Lam com. 

etent to act for myself as a testator in due form, 
and as a regular devisor of property. 

‘It is acustom with testators to premise the 
moving causes of their wiil. These, in my case 
as in most others, are regard for my happy de- 
parture, and for the disposal of the succession 
to my property—which, by the way, isthe ob- 
ject of a tender passion in various quarters, 
To say any thing about my funeral, and all tha, 
would be absurd and stupid. ‘This, and what 
shape my remains shall take, let the eternal sun 
settle above, not in any gloomy winter, but in 
some of his most verdant springs. 

‘As to those charitable foundations, and me- 
morial institutions of benevolence, about which 
notaries are so much occupied, in my case! 
appoint as follows:—To three thou-and of my 
poor townsmen, of every class, I assign just the 
same number of florins, which sum I will that, 
on the anniversary of my death, they shall 
spend jovially in feasting, upon the town com 
mon, where they are previously to pitch thet 
camp, unless the military camp of his serene 
highness be already pitched there, in prepare 
tion for the reviews; and when the galas end: 
ed, I would have them cut up the tents into 
clothes. Item, to all the schvoolmasters in out 
principality [bequeath one golden Augustus 
Item, to the Jews of this place I bequeath my 
pew in the high church. As I would wish that 
my will should be divided intoclauses, this 1s & 
be considered the first. = 

‘Amongst the important offices of a will, it's 
universally agreed to be one, that from amongst 
the presumptive and presumptuous expectants 
it should name those who are, and those who 
are not, to succeed to the inheritance; that! 
should create heirs, and should destroy them. 
In conformity to this notion, I give and bequeath 
to Mr. Giantz, the counsellor for ecclesiasti™ 
affairs; as also to Mr. Knoll, the exchequer 
officer; likewise to Mr. Peter Neupetels the 
court agent; item, to Mr. Harprecht, director 
police; furthermore, to Mr. Fiacks, the morning 
lecturer; in like manher to the court bookseller, 
Mr. Pasvogel, and finally, to Monsieur Flite 
nothing: not so much because they have no just 
claims upon me—standing as they do, in the Fe 
motest possible degree of consanguinity" 
again, because they are, for the most part, — 
seles rich enough to leave handsome inheritat’ 
ces; as because I am assured, indeed I have “a 
from their own lips, that they entertain @ > 
stronger regard for my insignificant person ; ore, 
for my splendid property; my body, — be- 
or as large a share of it as they can ge 


ueath to them.’ 
P At this point, seven faces, like those of the 
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ed very much like a dog who is slowly lick- 
ing off an emetic which the Parisian surgeon 
Demet has administered, by smearing it on his 
nose—time, gentlemen, time was required for 
he operation. 
Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fairly danced 
up and down the session chamber: with bursts 
of laughter he surveyed the rueful faces around 
ed downwards into the dimensions of a patriar- him: he confessed that he was not the richest 
chal heard; and the town-council could distin- | among them; but for the whole city of Stras- 
ish an assortment of audible reproaches to the | burg and Alsace to boot, he was not the man 
memory of Mr. Kabel, such as prig, rascal, pro- that could or would weep on such a merry oc- 
fane wretch, kc. But the mayor motioned with | Casion. He went on with his _unseasonable 
his hand; and immediately the fiscal and the | laughter and indecent mirth, until Harprecht, 
pookseller recomposed their features, and set the police inspector, looked at him very signi- 
their faces like so many traps, with springs and ficantly, and said, that perhaps Monsieur flatter- 
triggers, and at full cock, that they might catch | ed himself he might, by means of laughter, 
every syllable; and then, witha gravity that | squeeze or express the tears required from the 
cost him some efforts, his worship read as fol- well-known Meibomian-glands, the caruncula, 
ees: &c., and might thus piratically provide himself 
«Excepting always, and be it excepted, my with surreptitious rain; but in that case he must 
resent house in Dog street, which house, by | remind him that he could no more win the day 
yirtue of this third clause, is to descend and to | with any such secretions, than he could carry 
ss in full property, just as it now stands, to | to account a course of sneezes, or wilfully blow- 


gradually elongated into preter- 
ral extent. The ecclesiastical counsellor, 
young man, but already famous throughout 
‘many for his sermons printed or preached 
yi especially aggrieved by such offensive per- 
gonalities; Monsieur Flitte rapped outa curse 
that rattled even in the ears of magistracy; the 
chin of Flacks, the morning-lecturer, gravitat- 


en sleepers, 


lor, proceeded in his pathetic harangue: ‘O, 
Kabel, my Kabel,’ he ejaculated; and almost 
wept with joy at the near approach of his tears, 
‘the time shall come that by the side of thy lo- 


ving breast, covered with earth, mine also geal 
lie mouldering and in cor—’ 


starting up in trouble, and his eyes at that mo- 
ment overflowing, threw a hasty glance around 
him, and said, ‘With submission, gentlemen, to 
the best of my belief lam weeping,’ then sit- 
ting down with great satisfaction, he allowed | 
the tears to stream down his face; that done, he | . 
soon recovered his cheerfulness and his aridity. teen on Monday. The New York Transcript 
Glantz, the counsellor, thus ssw the prize fish- expresses the opinion that the disease has 
ed away before his eyes: this vexed him: and 
his mortification was the greater on thinking of | 
his own pathetic exertions, and the abortive | 
appetite for the prize which he had thus utter-,| Buffalo.—Six new cases and three deaths 
ed in words as effectual as his own sermons; and, | reported on Tuesday, and five new cases and 
at this moment, he was ready to weep for spite | 
—and ‘to weep the more because he wept in | 
vain. 


the will of Van der Kabel; and the messuage in| 


Upwards of 27,000 emigrants had arrived 
at Quebec this year up to Aug. 23. 


The river at Pittsburg continued too low for 
‘steam navigation on Saturday last. Canal 


pion, he would have said; but Flacks, business continued brisk as usual. 


THE CHOLERA. 
New York.—Ten deaths by Cholera were 
reported in New York on Sunday and seven- 


reached its height. Hence the hope may be 
cherished that it will soon disappear. 


nine deaths on Wednesday last. 

As to Flacks, a protocol was immedi- Detroit.—We are happy to learn that the 
ately drawn up of his watery compliance with health of the city is rapidly improving. 
Cleveland.—The interments during eleven 


thatone of my seven relatives above mentioned, | ing his nose; a channel into which it was well 
known that very many tears, far more than were 
now wanted, flowed out of the eyes through the 
nasal duct; more, indeed, by a good deal, than 
were ever known to flow downwards to the 
bottom of most pews of a funeral sermon.— 
Monsieur Flitte, of Alsace, however, protested 
that he was laughing out of pure fun, and for 
his own amusement, and, upon his honour, with 
no ulterior views. 

The inspector, on his side, being pretty well 
acquainted withthe hopeless condition of his 
own dephlegmatised heart,endeavoured to force 
into his eyes something that might meet the oc- 
casion, by staring with them wide open, and 
in a state of rigid expansion. 

The morning-lecturer, Flacks, looked like a 
Jew beggar mounted on a stallion which is run- 
ning away with him. Meantime, whatby do- 
mestic tribulations, what by those he witnessed 
at his own lecture, his heart was furnished with 
such a promising bank of heavy laden clouds, 
that he could easily have delivered upon the 
spot the main quantity of water required, had 
it not been forthe house which floated on the 
top of the storm; and which, just as all was rea- 
dy, came driving in with the tide, too gay and 
gladsome a spectacle not to banish his gloom, 
and thus fairly dammed up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical counsellor, who had be- 
come acquainted with his own nature by his 
long experience in preaching funeral sermons, 
and sermons on the new-year,and knew full 
well that he was himself always the first person, 
and frequently the last, to be affected by the 
pathos of his own eloquence, now rose with 
dignified solemnity, on seeing himself and the 
others hanging so long by the dry rope, and ad- 
dressed the chamber:—No man, he said, who 
had read his printed works, could fail to know 
that he carried a heart about him as well as 
other people; and a heart, he would add, that had 
occasion to repress such holy testimonies of its 
tenderness as tears; lest he should thereby draw 
too heavily on the sympathies and the purses of 
his fellow-men, rather than elaborately to pro- 
voke them by stimulants for any secondary views, 
or to serve an indirect purpose of his own.— 
“This heart,” said he, “has already shed tears, 
(but they were shed secretly), for Kabel was 
my friend;” and, so saying, he paused for x 
moment, and looked about him. 

With pleasure he observed that all were still 
sitting as dry as corks; indeed, at this particu- 
lar moment, when he himself, by interrupting 
their several water-works, had made them fu- 
riously angry, it might as well have been ex- 
pected that crocodiles, fallow deer, elephants, 
witches, or ravens, should weep for Van der Ka- 
bel, as his presumptive heirs. Among them all, 
Flacks was the only one who continued to make 
way: he kept steadily before his mind the fol- 
lowing extempore assortment of objects:— 
Van der Kabel’s good and beneficient acts; the 
old petticoats so worn and tattered, and the grey 
hair of his female congregation at morning ser- 
vice; Lazarus with his dogs; his own long coffin; 
innumerable decapitations; the Sorrows of 
Werter, a miniature field of battle; and, finally 
himself and his own melancholy condition at 
this moment, itself enough to melt any heart, 
condemned as he was in the bloom of youth, by 
the second clause of Van der Kabel’s will, to tri- 
bulation, and tears, and struggles. Well done, 
Flacks! Three strokes more with the pump 
handle, and the water is pumped out—and the 
house along with it. 


yho shall, within the space of one half hour (to 
be computed from the reciting of this clause), 
shed, to the memory of me his departed kins- 
man, sooner than the other six competitors, one, 
or, if possible, a couple of tears, in the presence 
of arespectable magistrate, who is to make a 

tocol thereof. Should, therefore, all re- 
main dry, in that case the house must lapse to 
the heir general, whom I shall proceed to 
name.” 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will; doubtless he 
observed the condition annexed to the bequest 
wasan unusual one, but yet in no respect con- 
trary to law; to him that wept the first the court 
was bound to adjudge the house, and then, 
placing his watch on the session table, the 
pointers of which indicated that it was just now 
half past eleven, he calmly sat down, that he 
might duly witness, in his official character of 
executor, assisted by the whole court of alder- 
men, who should be the first to produce the re- 
quisite tear or tears on behalf of the testator. 

That since the terraqueous globe has moved 
or existed, there can ever have met a more lugu- 
brious congress, or one more out of temper and 
enraged, than this ‘of Seven United Provinces, 
as it were, all dry and all confederated for the 
purpose of weeping, | suppose no impartial 
judge will believe. At first some invaluable 
minutes were lost in pure confusion of mind, in 
astonishment, and in the merriest peals of laugh- 
ter. The congress found itself too suddenly 
translated into the condition of the dog to which, 
inthe very moment of his keenest assault upon 
some object of his appetites, the fiend cried 
out, Halt! whereupon, standing up, as he was, 
on his hind legs, his teeth grinning, and snarling 
with the fury of desire, he halted, and remain- 
ed petrified. From the graspings of hope, 
however distant, to the necessity of weeping 
fora wager, the congress found the, transition 
too abrupt and harsh. 

One thing was evident to all, that, fora show- 
er that was to come down at such full gallop, 
fora baptism of the eyes, to be performed at 
sucha hunting pace, it was vain to think of 
raising up any pure water of grief; no hydraul- 
ics could effect this; yet in twenty-six minutes 
(four unfortunately were already gone, ) in one 
way or other, perhaps, some business might be 
done, 

“Was there ever such a ridiculous act?” 
the merchant Neupeter; “ sucha piece of 
buffoonery enjoined by any man of sense and 
discretion? For my part, I can’t understand 
what it means.” However, he understood thus 
much, that a house was by possibility floating 
his purse upon atear, and ‘hat was enough to 
canse a violent irritation in his lachrymal glands. 

Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, twisting, 
and distorting his features pretty much in the 
style of a poor artisan on Saturday night, whom 
some fellow-workman is barber-ously razoring 
and scraping by the light of a cobbler’s candle 
furious was his wrath at this abuse and profana- 
tion of the title Last Will and Testament; and, 
at one time, poor soul, he was near enough to 
tears—of vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, without loss 
of time, sat down quietly to business; he ran 
through a cursory retrospect of all the works 
ny Ways moving or affecting, that he had him- 
self either published or sold on commission; 
took a flying survey of the pathetic in general; 
and in this way of going to work he had fair 
€xpectations that in the end he should brew 


Dog street was knocked down to him for ever. | 


The mayor adjudged it to the poor devil with | ; . 
all his heart: indeed, this was the first occasion | of which about three fourths were by Cholera. 


ever known in the principality of Haslau, on. 
which the tears of a schoolmaster and a curate | 
had converted themselves—not into mere am-_ 
ber, that incluses only a worthless insect, like the | 
tears of the Heliades, but, like those of the god- | 
dess Freia, intoheavy gold. Glantz congratu- | 
lated Flacks very warmly, and observed, with a 
smiling air, that possibly he had hinself lent him 
a helping hand by his pathetic address. As to 


the others, the separation between them and 
Flacks was too palpable, in the mortifying dis- 
tinction of wet and dry, to allow of any cordiali- 
ty between them; and they stood aloot therefore: 
but they staid to hear the rest of the will, 
which they now awaited iu a state of anxious 
agitation. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1834. 
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Awful. 


days, preceding the 21st inst, were about fifty, 


The victims were principally transient persons 
and strangers. In Sandusky several cases 
had oecurred. At Huron it was extremely fa- 
tal, and the village almost deserted. It also 
prevailed at Perrysburg. 

Canada.—In Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and 
Kingston, the cholera continues to abate, al- 
though but slowly in the latter, Among the 
number of its victims in Kingston are Robert 
Drummond and John Butterworth, Esqs. The 
disease has made great ravages among the Ca- 
nadian Indians, and in the town of Wilmot, 
Gore District, Mr. Josiah Cushman, his wife, 
and three children became victims to the dis- 
order within the short space of five days. 

Albany. The Albany papers of Wednesday 
state that the health of that city is entirely re- 
stored. No new cases of Cholera had occur- 
red in three days. The hospital waa about to 


be closed. 


Toronto, U. C. Six deaths on the 22d ult. 

Pittsburg. The American Manufacturer of 
Saturday says, ‘Our city is not quite clear of 
Cholera, but is less sickly than at our last.— 


A woman aged thirty-six, residing in New 
York, named Mary Tanner, quarrelled with 
another woman living in the same house, on 
Saturday last, about some trifling affair; but ul- 
timately became so enraged at the forbearance 
of her antagonist, and worked herself into such 
a dreadful state of passion, that on stooping to 


was seized with a fit and dropped dead on the 
spot. 

or THe Ciry.—It will be perceived 
by reference tothe Health Office Report, that 
the number of deaths that occurred in Phila- 
delphia during the week ending on Saturday 
was 106—three hundred less than occurred in 
New York during the same period. We be- 
lieve that Philadelphia never enjoyed better 
health at this season of the year. There is 
nothing resembling Cholera among us. 


Corn.—There is in this town, says the Sa- 
lem, N. J. Banner, on the lands of Col. John- 
son, under the culture of Mr. Israel Brown, a 
lot of Broom Corn containing 10 acres, which 
is really a curiosity, from the extraordinary 
height and thickness of its growth. We were 
shown a Stalk of Corn taken from this lot with- 
out especial care of selection, which measured 
Jifteen feet five inches in height. 


More than four thousand passengers were 
conveyed on the rail road between Boston and 


Something or other; as yet, however, he look- 


Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiastical counsel- 


Needham, during five days of last week. 


seize a poker to strike the other woman, she | 


We believe about four or five persons have 
died of it within the past week. Little or no 
apprehension, however, appears to be felt on 
account of its existence among us. 

| Canton, O. The Board of Health of Canton, 


Ohio, issued the following on the 28th ult. 

| On Friday evening, 22d inst. a family of German 
emigrants arrived in this place, from Cleveland.— 
| During the night a female of about 15 years of age, 
_wasatiacked with spasmodie Cholera. No medical 
xi! was called until morning; but was too late to be 
effective. During the day, two other cases oceurred 
/in the same family, a boy & and a child 1 vear old, 
the latter of which is dead. On Monday morning, 
-a German who had resided for some time in Brook- 
field, west of Massilon, was attacked with Cholera, 
/and died inthe evening, Mr. Shoemaker, of Brook- 
field, whose wife had died of cholera, and who was 
brought here for interment on Sunday, was also at- 
‘tacked, but is convalescent. Both of the last named 
| persons had come to this town to attend the funeral 
_of Mrs, Shoemaker. ‘Total cases 5, deaths 3, 


Erte, Pax—The Erie Gazette of Thursday 


last says,— 

We rejoice to be able to say that no case of this 
fell disease has occurred in our place since Friday 
night the 22d inst. and that the general health of the 
town is good, Indeed we think we are justified in 
saying, thatthe disease never has developed itself 
here,asanepidemic. Although several cases have 
oceurred, they have all been fairly attributable to 
some local peculiarities, or to unusual exposure, 
neglect or carelessness; and considering the health- 
fulness of our situation, and with that care and pru- 
dence on the part of our citizens, which the exi- 
gency of the times require, we may hope to eseape 
those desolating ravages, which have shrouded other 
places in mourning. 


EARTHQUAKE. 
Capt. Moore, of the schr Ruhama Mary. ar- 
rived at Baltimore from St. Thomas, reports 
that information reached St. T. on the 10th 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ALBUM. 


August, of much suffering among the inhabi- 
tants of Santa Martha, in consequence cf an 
earthquake. 


not.” 

In vain you may attempt to keep a child in igoo- 
rance of its maker. It feels his immediate presence 
—it questions you about the ruler of heaven «nd 
earth—it asks you who caused the sun, and moon, 
and stars to shine—who launches forth the livid and 
glaring lightning from the clouds—and who makes 
the awful and terrific thunder to roll aud mutter over 
our heads. 


LITERARY. 
Hovrs or Devorion.—This excellent work 


has recently been published in this city, trans- 
Jated from the German by Morris Matson, Esq. 
a member of the American Institute of Letters 
—a writer who is favourably known to the 
American public as the author of a number of 
original tales, of great interest, and evincing 
uncommon genius. The manner in which the 
dificult task of translation has been accom- 
plished, reflects great credit on Mr. Matson, 
who has succeeded in clothing the sententious 
mind of his author in an English dress of great | 
simplicity and natural beauty, and with a fide-_ 
lity to the text, which, owing to the great dif- 
ference of national character, would have been 
deemed almost impracticable. It has passed 
through thirteen editions in Germany—a sufhi- 
cient proof of the high estimation in which it ! 
is held abroad | devotions. Who would not be moved by the tear, 
trembles in the mother’s eye, as she looks to 
This elegant production isa commingling of ; heaven, and pours forth her fervent supplications, 
the elements of life—an harmonious picture of | for the welfare of her children? Who ean look with 
| indifference upon the venerable father, surrounded 
its lights and shadows; exhibiting, in prominent | by his tamily, with his uncovered locks, kneling in 
relief, the beauty of virtue, and the deformity the presence of Almighty God, and praying for their 
; ; : 3s of happiness and prosperity? In whose bosom is not 
of vice. It is drawn from the richness of the) awakened the finest render 
er than the luxuriance of the imagi-| child, in the beauty of its innocence, folding its lit- 
heart, rather y 
: Ue hands in prayer, and imploring the invisible, yet 
nation, but is not without its appropriate embel- eternal father, to bless its parents, its brothers and 
lishments, and these of the most chaste and | sisters, aud its playmates. 
classical description. It is the work of a mas-| Me, who in the fulness of his heart, silently 
ter mind, schooled in the arena of experience. 
Its sketches are the reflection of living and 
tangible objects—those which daily intercourse 
has rendered familiar to all men. Free from | 
the dreamy speculations of the enthusiast, it. 
unfolds the blessed existence beyond the grave, 
which is to reward the faithful and devoted 
rapes shadow of this earth, and benold glimpses of that 
christian. | kingdora that will never passaway. We approach 
*“Sturm’s Refleetions for Every Day in the. nearer to the Deity. We feel that we are standing 
Year,” is an excellent work, but it is too v pgs ln tellin 


MATRIMONY. 

The happiness of the husband and wife is mutual- 
ly derived from each other. They partake alike of 
joy and sorrow, glory and ignominy; wealth and »o- 
verty. ‘They are the same to each other in all the 
circumstances of life. ‘he mistortune of ore is the 
misfortune of the other. Nothing but the grave can 
sever their connexion, Even the bends winch unite 
brothers and sisters, or parents and children, are far 
less endearing. ‘The tender youth has grown into 
manhood, He is now contending with the difficul- 
ties of the world, He receives no longer the pro- 
tection of a father or mother. The old and young 
are sinking into the grave around him; and his only 
solace is the wife of his bosom. She, perhaps, has 
fled trom her parental roof, willing,to sacrifice every 
thing for his sake, and now clings fondly to him tor 
protection and support. She, theretore, is his chief 
delight, and by her tenderness and love can sweeten 
his voil, and seatter sunshine in the pathway of his 
existence. 


FAMILY DEVOTION, 
It is a beautiful thing to behold a family at their 


earth cannot give; his spirit leaves this scene of 
doubt and perplexity, and revels for a moment in the 
empire of ethereal bliss. 

** There are few who do not engage in Prayer. It 
is not confined to the christian alone; but even the 
Savage, who roams along the solitary streams of In- 
dia, humbles himself before a superior being. 

* 


‘** By prayer, we are enabled to look beyond the 


| secure upon the rock of ages. 
ad tinguish between the substance and shadow, be- 
luminous for the generality of readers. It has} tween that which is perishable, and that which is 


great merit, but is decidedly inferior to the | 
“Hours of Devotion.” The latter bears the)“ That man is far from being under the influence 
most unequivocal marks of a fine genius.— | of prayer, who lives in discord with his neighbours: 
here is a freshness, a vigour, and a graphic an 
5 > ’ 
minuteness of description, in it, which stamp | fal by 
it with unusual merit. contains something 
appropriate to all the various states and trials 
incident to the christian pilgrim: if under the. 
cloud of the mind, it will elevate his depres-, 
sion, and dissipate his gloom—if he is basking | 
in the sunshine of feeling, it will instruet him | 
to moderate his joy, and remember with a! 
grateful humility, the rich source of every good 
and perfect gift. The father will be taught, 
the duties which he owes his children—the 
mother, those which she owes her husband—‘ 
and children, those which they owe to both. 
We therefore cordially recommend the work as 
one of the very best of modern publications— 
one which should be in the hands of all heads 
of families, and be read by all young persons, 
of both sexes. It may be had ef Messrs. Carey | 
& Hart, S. E. corner of Fourth and Chesnut 
street. 


We subjoin the following specimens; 


PHLBOVLONS 


industry and Energy. 
Sharp's Letters. 

“There are few difficulties that hold out against 
real attacks, they fly like the visible horizon betore 
those who advance. A passionate desire and an une 
wearied will can perform impossibilities, or what 
s em to be such to the cold and the feeble. If we do 
but go on, some seen path will open among the hills 
We rust not allow ourselves to be discouraged by 
| the apparent disproportion between the resuit of sin= 
| gle efforts and the magnitude of the obstacle to be 

encountered, Nothing good nor great is to be ob- 
tamed without courage and industry, but courage 

and indusiry must have sank in despair, and the 
world must have remained unornamented and unim- 
proved, if men had not nicely compared the effect of 
x single stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to 
be raised, or @f a single impression of the spade 
with the mountain to be levelled. All exertion, too, 
is in itself delightful, and active amusemeats seldom 
| tire us. Helvetius owns that he could hardly listen 
| to a concert tor two hours, though he could play on 
} an instrament all day long. The chase, we know, 
i has always been the favourite amusement of kings 
and nobles, Not only fame and fortune, but pleasure 
isto be earned. E.fforts, it must not be torgotien, 
are as indispensable as desires. he globe is vot 
to be circunmavigated by one wind. We should 
never do nothing. ‘it is better to wear out than to 
rust Out,’ says Bishop Cumberland. “here will be 
time enough tor repose in the grave,’ said Nicole to 
Paseal. ‘Asa young man, you should be mindtul of 
the unspeakable importance of early industry, since 
in youth habits are easily formed, and there is time 
to recover from defeats. An Italian sonvet justly, as 
well «s elegantly, compares procrastination to the 
folly of a traveller who pursues a brook till it widens 
into a river, and is lost in thesca. tuils as well 


RFLIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 


Religion throws a brilliancy upon the morning of | 
life—it embellishes the gay and fanciful dreams of | 
childhood; and it steais, like a refreshing dew, upon | 
the hearts of the young and innocent, softening their 
teelings and affections, without their knowledge 
whence it proceeds. Why then should we deprive 
them of this happiness? Why take from them these 
sources of earthly consolation? Why repress or 
blight those godlike energies of the soul that will 
arouse them to an anticipation of eternal life? Let 
us rather picture to them the great and exalied char- | 
acter of Jesus Christ, that they may endeavour to 
imitate his glorious stiribntes and perfections—He 
who exclaimed in the infinitude of his love, ** suf- 


worships the adorable Creator, enjoys a pleasure that | 


| 
| 
| 


fer little children to come unto me, and forbid them | 


| 


| poor fellow’s face. 


| 


as risks of an active life are commonly overrated, 
so much may be done by the diligent use of ordinary 
opportunities; but they must not always be waited 
for. We must not only strike the iron while it is 
hot, but strike it till itis made hot. Hersehel, the 
great astronomer, declares that ninety or One hun- 
dred hours, clear enough for observations, cannot be 
calied an unproductive year. The lazy, the dissipat- 
ed, and the fearfui, should patiently see the active 
and the bold pass them in the course. They must 
bring down their pretensions to the level of their 
talents. ‘hose who have not energy to work must 
learn to be humble, and should not vainly hope to 
unite the incompatible enjoyrments of indolence and 
enterprise, of ambition aud self-indulgence. I trust 
that my young friend will never attempt to reconcile 
them.” 


The Death of a Soldier. 
From the Military Sketch Book. 
**Our men were starving: if we had been loaded 


with gold we could not have purchased any sort of 


food. The poor fellows, although they had torgot- 
ten their animal wants in the execution of their duty, 
plainly displayed in their faces the weakness of their 
bodies. Every man of the crowded encampment 
looked wan and melancholy; and all kept up their 
lagging spirits by resolution and patience. Many 
a manly fellow felt in silence the bitterness of his si- 
tuation. ‘There were no upbraidings, for all were 
sufferers alike. 

In about an hour afier the taking of the old 
house in front, | went out trom our huts in a crowd 
te see the place of action. I met four or five of our 
ren wounded, led and carried by their comrades.— 
The officer commanding the party now joined me, 
and walked back to the house, to give further direc- 
tions regarding other wounded men not yet remov- 
ed. When we had gone about filtvy yards, we met a 
wounded soldier carried very slowly ina blanket by 
four men. As soon as he saw the officer who came 
along with me, he eried out ina feeble but forced 
voice, ** stop! stop!—lay me down—let me speak to 
the captain.” The surgeon, who was along with 
him, bad no objection, tor in my opinion he thought 
the man beyond the power of his skill, and the sut- 
ferer was laid gently down upon the turf, under the 
shade of aprojecting rock, lL knew the wounded 
man’s face ina moment, for I had often remarked 
him as being a steady well conducted soldier: his 
age was about forty-one or two,and he had a wite 
and two childrea in England, [saw death in the 
He was shot in the throat, or 
rather between the body and throat; the bull passed 
apparently dowuwards, probably trom the little bill 
on whieh the French posted themselves when they 
left the house. — The blood gurgled from the wound 
ut every exertion he made to speak. IT asked the sur- 
geon what he thought of the man, and that gentleman 
whispered, ** Itis all over with him.” He said he 
had done every thing he could to stop the blood, but 
found from the situation of the wound, that it was 
impossible to succeed, 

the dying soldier on being laid down, held out 
his hand to my friend the Captain, which was not 
ouly cordially received, bat pressed with pity and 
tenderness by that officer, ‘Sir,’ said the unhappy 
mao, gezing upon his captain with a look such as | 
shall never forget—* Sir, you have been my best 
friend ever since L entered the regiment—you have 
been every man’s friend in the company, and a good 
officer. God bless you! You saved me once trom 
punishment, which you and all knew afterwards that 
I was unjustly sentenced to. God bless you! Here 
the tears came from his eyes, and neither the Cap- 
lain, nor any One around, Could conceal their kindred 
sensation. 

The peor sufferer resumed—* T have only to beg, 
Sir, that you will take care that my dear wife and 
little ones shall have my back pay if possible; 1 am 
not many hours for this world.” The Captain press- 
ed his haud, but could not speak. He hid his face 


in his handkerchiel 


| giv 


“ft have done my duty, Captain—have I not, 

**You have, Tom, you have and nobly done it,” 
replied the Captain, with great emotion, 

“God bless you!—I have only one thing more to 
say.” ‘Then addressing one ot his comrades, he 
asked for his knapsack, which was immediately 
handed to him, 
tain,” said be, “ft have not been very well this week 
sir, and did uot eat all wy vations. 
cuil—itisall Lpossess, You as well as others, Sir, 
are without bread; take jt for the last gitt ofa poor 
grateful soldier—take it—take it sir, ana God be 
with you!”? 

The poor good natured creature was totally exe 
hausted as he concluded; he leaned back—his eves 
grew a dull glassy colour—his face still paler, aad 
he expired inabout ten minutes atter on the spot. 
The Captain wept like a child. 

Few words were spoken. The body was borne 
along with us to the wood where the division was 
bivouacked, und the whole of the company to which 
the man belonged attended his interment, which took 
place in about two hours after. He was wrapped in 
his blanket as he was, aud Jaidin the earth. The 
captain himself read a prayer over his grave, and 
pronounced a short but impressive evlogy on the 
merits of the departed. He showed the men the 
biseuit, as he related to them the manner in which 
it had been given to him, and he declared he would 
never taste it, but keep the token in remembrance o! 


“I have only one thing to say, cap- | 


I have one bis-, 


the good soldier, even though he starved, The es, 
missary, however, arrived that night, and neues 
the necessity of trial to the captain’s amiable pr 

tion. At the same time, 1 do beliewe that — 
would have made him eat the biscuit, << 


THE SHORT-TAILED DOG. 
Fritz Kruckenberg, a Dutchman trom Schohar; 
on a certain time, passing along Broadway, beheld’ 


on the door step of one of the SIXty-three Jo 
Smiths, a large, long-sided -dog with 4 very th 7 


tail, Whereupon Fritz stepped up to the door 

applying a huge hand to the knocker, gave , —_ 
dering rap. A servant came to the door <a 
Dutchman asked him, ; the 

“Be dish de house.won Mishter House 

**Yes, Sir.” 

“ish he to home?” 

“Yes, sir, he’s at dinner—please to walk jn,» 

**T can’t shtay to walk in—I wants to see Mishte 
Sehmidt, if hell just come to de door a minute.” 4 

The servant went in; but presently returned and 
said his master had not yet done dinner, and Wished 
‘the gentleman to walkin. Fritz declined; he gayi 
he was ina great hurry, and insisted upon seins 
Mr. Smith at the door immediaiely. The latter 
complied; and as soon as the Dutclimaa saw him be 
said, 

“Be’s you Mishter Schmidt?” 

**Certainly.” 

“Be dish yourn dog?” 

**Ves.” 

**He ish a fine lookin dog, all but —” 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

*O no, Mishter Schmidt, dat is not all. | be’s got 
more yet. De dog, he ish fine lookin dog, all bet 
hish tal, which is altogedder too short.” 

**Too short! Do you exll me away from my dine 
ner to te!l me that, you scoundrel?” 

**Be cool, Mishter Schmidt, be cool—and dep 
will dell you wat L advishe you to do, and dat ish, 
eider to pull out yourn dog’s tail a leetle forder a9 
ash to be reshpectable, oder elsh dat you drive it up 
clean out of zight. Dat ish all Lhash to zay—aod 
zo goot by Vye, Mishter Schmidt.” —V. Y. Trans, 


A Series of’ Familiar Letters from Abroad, 


BY THEODORE S. FAY, 

Splendours of an ancient cathedral—Lalian hotels 
the mysterious Englishman—Genoa La Superba 
—dialogue with a landlady’s deputy—the writer 
made prisoner. 

Genoa.—Finale, with the usual characteristics of 
Italian towns, presents buildings of more than ususl 
elegance, Struck by the appearance of a large old 
cathedral, we entered, and were amply repaid by its 
heavy, crowded and gorgeous magnificence. In haly 
half the wealth of a town is contained within these 
churches. ‘They are generally vast and stately piles, 
worn and venerable with the impress of time, and 
open almost without intermission, ‘The pavement 
before them is often curiously inlaid with variously- 
coloured stones or marble. A heavy curtain, like a 
quilted coverlet, hangs before the small door; upon 
lifting which, in the better sort, the stranger is a* 
tonished with a mass of gold painting, columns and 
sculpture. Through the coloured glass the rich light 
streams in from above, illumining all the solema 
aisles with swnshiny, but soltened and mellow te 
dianee, much enhancing the effect of the countless 
and costly decorations which, from the broad foorto 
the highest dome, form one dazzling blaze of splen- 
dour. he ceiling, exeept where adorned with large 
bright paintings, 1s loaded with orn ments in Mas 
sive kno's, wedges and twisted beams of gold. The 
altar, with its colossal and ever-burning candles of 
wax, and piles of richly-seulptured marble, presents 
a medley of glittering and miscellaneous magni 
cence, whieh the eye is unable to analyze. ‘The tall 
columns with superb capitals, sometimes gilded, and 
sometimes hung with damask satin and gold, or rich 
tapestry, supporta weight of arched brillaney; and 
upon the cornices angels, in snowy marble, or dark 
bronze, rest with outspread wings in every atiitude 
of grace, bghtness and celestial beauty. The 
shadowy chapels along each side of the chureh are 
embellished with old paintings and statuary. Here 
a dead bishop lies, coldly laid out in eternal marble. 
Lhere a saint forever stands, the stone drapery 
ing about his limbs in folds that seem string with 
his breath, In these gloomy recesses stand the cone 
fessional chairs of dark mahogany, wherein the holy 
fathers sit throned invisibly, receiving, through 4 
small aperture, the ever-varying, yet ever-repeater 
acknowledgments of human frailty. was more 
terested in these dark confessionals, than even the 
tributes of the brush or the chisel, What secret’ 
dragged from the depths of the haman heart, have 
there been revealed. What white heads have Were 
bowed in repentant grief! What deeds of horror 
done in youth and pride, have there come from the 
withered lips of age, disease, despa’r! What 
eyes have bent, bedewed with tears! What 
ing cheeks, crimsoned wih shame, have barn ' 
the sound of each blackening word! Ani the pe 
priest, too, who has half his life there witnesse® he 
throbs with which the reluctant bosom, as att 
summons ot death, breaks from itshuman pride, an 


dismantles its naked diseases; what less: ns for — 

tality will die with him. How deeply Gust 


into the character of his fellow-crestures. innoe 
belield serpents coiled among 
and earthquakes burning beneath 
cence, and earth g youth, hap- 


brow, and ashe watched the progress 9? 
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fore him like a withered rose, and | ¢ 
brook flowing into acity, has jects which subsequently elicited our admiration.— 
he ibutes of other streams, and lost) Phe descriptions of travellers are often over-wrought 


respecting the works of man, while they fall short 


ness has faded be 
itselt, as @ pure 


soiled by 
iwhtvess forever. 


immense cathedrals you are more dis- 
to contemplation from the silence which 
= | around, interrupted only by the shuffle of | 

wp, as some decrepit and trembling old 
away from her solitary devotions, ora 
priests glides silently by, or occasion 
voices in aehant from an invisible 
bevond the altar, accompanied by the organ, | 
vr throngh the dome, startling you with its roll- 
rg ‘a like the peal of the last umpet. 
this region of splendour we hastened to our 
ae erless cold building, where we seemed to 
| by ague at the thre hold. There is little 
avy of the Italian hotels, You shiver to 
them from the warm sunshine. “Ihey of- 
wa serve UP good dinners, but the chairs are tre- 
ayently broken, the chimnies smoke, the furniture is 
Y oy. and there is an abundance of doors which will 
es tongs which will not close; bellows which 
vill not blow, and bells which will not ring. 1 des- 
vqiehed breaktast with my feet lifted upon the cross- 
‘ce ofa chair, and gladly drove off from a crowd 
{pertinacious beggars into the balmy mildr ol 
ihe oped air. 

Qur next sleeping: place was Savonna, where, at 
hevoyal hotel, we found a filthy house, a meagre 
joner, Wine Which might have been vinegar only it 
va too sour, damp beds, impertinent walters, an 
soleut landlord, and exorbitant charges. Refusing 
give Us separate rooms, he thrust us at what he 
edied bs table ote, and it was tuo late to try our 
jortune at a different hotel. We digested our spleen, 
jeretore, a8 travellers often must, and obeying the 
jctutes of hunger rather than those of passion, we 
ot down to his equivocal dinner. My English 
inend, however, with his party, proved to be our 
aly companions. We were soon amply remuner- 
ved by cbserving them. There was a litule mystery 
wong them, which puzzled us a good deal. My 
iend who had made such an unlucky attempt to 
esireste me trom the custom-house officers st Men- 
lue, wasa well-informed old gentleman, who had 
been ted and edueated caretally. His nsind 
and body were equally well stored, He had travelled 
atensively; deseribed the relative merit of great na- 
wal views and celebrated works of art; drew dis- 
uctions between painters, and eriticised actors. He 
goke with the air of one who has been admitted be- 
hid the seenes of life; found Kean pleasanter at 
imer than on the stage, and not only liked literary 
works, but had some “says he”? and “says I” stories 
wrelate about their authors. L broached new sub- 
veels, but it was all the same. I spoke of a war be- 
ween France and Spain: he laughed and said ‘*¢/at” 
vas “all fudge.” “Lhe conversation turned on cli- 
mates: he sad New York was “better than people 
ought.” I tried him on horses; there was nota 
weet in Europe or Ameriea which he had not patted 
wthe shoulder, and their brothers and sisters, and 
ves also, One thing happened when he was dining 
wii Me. Rash, in Phifadelphia, He told Irving 
‘us, but differed trom: Sir Somebody Something tn 
thongat of Taylor; but ‘Paylor is dead. Cob- 
eu; but Le abused Cobbett. It might be Junius, 
wlithe did not equal that writer’s celebrity, he at 
shaved his incognita, His companions were 
viyand gentleman, and all playing into each other’s 
With peculiar adromtuess. Phe dav the cae | 
ole bul passed, ah,” said the old gentleman to 
the “vou will not forget that in a barry,” and 
Lovent-garden was then bankrupt, (with an impres- 
gliice at the gentleman, ) that you know.” Ah 
was the reply, Stoo welll? 

Strong as Was our curiosity, however, fatigue prov- 
for it. Tf at had been the dake of 
Wellington, or king Wilham himself, stould have 
‘lly exchanged his aociety fora pillow, where L 
88000 reposing, with woteven a dream to ruffle 
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W slunber, We took a cursory View the vextmorn 
breakfast at the ancient town of | 
‘ail reached Genoa early on the same afternoon, | 


‘Wise reputed wonders will write you to-emor- 
OW, 


AS we upprosached Genoa, the first tiew surprised 
Ne because it did not surprise me, “Phe weather 
YS Windy wn unpleasant, avd little whirkwinds of 
St sWept along the road wad inte our faces. With | 
¢ Mhousaanal Jeseriptions of this celebrated city warm | 
ted ay noind with he antics | 
ol Orgeus splendour, dexpected to behoid 
Genoa, called “*La superba,” vast piles of palaces 
“leuples, ample portices, stately columns, domes 
welling above domes, spires bristling above spires, 
“gardens blooming above gardens. Lt was all to 
“Sitely, majestic and imposing, Princely struce 
“oot white marble were to gleam half drowned in 
‘sot lavish verdure. It wasto be magnificent be- 
Iwas togeze in mute wonder, My 
to sche with a sense of grandeur 
sever betore conceived, and which should neve 
Wosequently able todeseribe. It was to be 

tumphant, svperd. 
Butthese are American visions of Ruropean splen- 
m aud they were but faintly realized. We pass- 
We euvirons klong the sea without discovering 
eaters object—entered the high gate and 
lull view of a city, by no mexns so 
td the Hatta. Phe ground was plain grou 
woof G es were houses. So much for the first 
senoa ** La superba.” My complete dis-| 


encumbered carriage was deposited in corner. 


superior, very 


appvintment the better prepared me for those ob- 


in painting the varying peculiarities of seenery.— 
Phe savage wildness built up by the giant hand of 
nature, and the beauty which bere smiles over all 
her works, no pen ean colour too highly. But man 
isman; his powers are limited—his productions, 
however costly, fail yet to impress the mind like 
those of Providence. The splendous of Europe, 
which shines so brightly in books and paintings, is 
in reality obscured and mixed with much that mars 
its effect. ‘* Ah, but,” said a friend, ‘thad you seen 
Genoa, as I did, from the sea in a calm, when earth 
sky and ocean were bathed in the light of a mellow 
sunset.” But it was not Genoa that he admired, it 
was nature, A desolate rock in the same hour would 
have shove with the beauty of fairy land. The seene- 
ry of France and Italy, and indeed all we saw 
along the Mediterranean, has far, far surpassed my 
wildest imagination. But every thing relating to 
man in cities, has disappointed me. ‘There is not the 
ame eleganee in buildings, vor the general com- 
sorts of private life which preceding travellers had 
led me to suspect. Ruins are the most interesting 
objects which as yet | have to thank man for, and 
the interest of these is not from their original splen- 
dour, but from the changes impressed on them by 
nature and time, ‘The Coliseum itself, if erected 
yesterday, would, doubiless. be invested by travel- 
lers with effects upon the imagination which it 
would be far from possessing. It is not now its 
mighty strength and vast dimensions which strike 
the eye and fill the mind with wonder, but the ima- 
gination is startled by the tremendous moral we 
read in the huge fragment of the weakness of man.— 
We became strangely conscious of the vague millions 
that have disappeared, like insects from the summer 
breeze, since this immense structure was reared.— 
We compare his lite hour of life with the duration 
of even his own creations, and yet we see this, one of 
his most stupendous monuments, an idle wreck tall- 
ing even in the silent moonlight, which smiled there 
the same before it was commenced. 

As we Crove through the streets of Genoa, we 
found much to admire, although opposite to our ex- 
pectations, The houses are astonishingly high, 
some of them eight or nine stories, and most of the 
streets narrower than any we had previously seen, 
which casts over all things a constant shadow, and, 
when the sun is obscured, a continual gloom. Build- 
ings really splendid now appeared in quick succes- 
sion, and the street of palaces was truly magnificent, 
although but a suecession of lofty flat walls loaded 
with sculpture. For the broad porticos and array of 
columns we looked in vain, except the passing glan- 
ces into the entrances of the palaces which afforded 
us much gratification; and when the carriage stopped 
at L’Jlotel de Londres 1 felt that the injudicious rap- 
tures lavished upon Genoa, must cause many to un- 
dervalue its actual beauty. Our way to the hotel ran 
through streets that looked like dungeons, and we 
alighted at the foot of a long alley into which the 
carriage could not pass. ‘The landlord was in the 
street and ready to receive us, and surrounded by 
such a crowd ot reprobate-looking tatterdemalions 

would furnish Hogarth with materials for years. 
They all thronged around us as we siopped, prying 
about the luggage and offering assistance. I told 
Monsieur Vetturino to take in every thing himself; 
but the proprietor, a personage of vulgar appearance, 
and yet wore vulgar deportment,in bad French, and 
with an impediment in his speech, which, with the 
rest of the discord and confusion, made me nervous, 
informed me that the laws of the city did authorize 
the wretches around me to perform that service 
themselves. Ile insisted, however, upon our alight- 
ing, assuring us that the rooms were elegant, aad 
that every other hotel inthe city was full. Not believ- 
ing the fellow to be the host, but only a servant, we 
entered, and every separate ragamuflin seizing a 
single article, however small, we thus mounted up 
the long passage and into sn immense barn of a 
building, all the brick floors completely naked, into 
apartments which appeared six or eight stories high, 
The reoms were detestable, and better for horses | 
than human beings. Iwas for retreating torthwith, 
but our retinue of grinning ruffians, eightin vumber, 
were crowding at our heels; all the load of the dis- 


“We don’t like the rooms, sir.” 
“Oh, but they are very fine, very comfortable, 


“But Edo not like them, and——.” 


‘*LLa signora from the window will have the most 
beautiful view of the sea.” 

**She has had views of the sea enough, sir, I thank 
you, to last her till doomsday.” 

“Well, but the town is full—perfeetly full. 
cannot get lodging any where else,” 

* But we can try, monsieur,” 

Fancy this stammer:ng rascal following us about 
the immense echoing ball, and broad cold floors 
paved hke siablea with coarse broker large bricks, 
and my cight néW servants forming a group a Jitle 
in the back ground, secure of their own terms for 
carrying up the baggage, and hoping tor the plea- 
sure of presenily carrying itdownsgain, My triend 
with the red head kept stutering and sputtering alter 
me as we looked through one or two more charabers; 
and, when L insisted upon trying my forinne else- 
where, he had the unpertinence to say, “if you 
leave here now, and fail to procure accommodations 


You 
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If you strike a man in Italy you are sent out of the 
kingdom somewhat roughly; besides, ] am peace- 
able to a proverb; but, although I had not knowledge 
of the language enough to talk him to death in Ital- 
ian, | did teel most heartily tempted to shake him to | 
his heart’s content in French. He continued stand- 
ing directly before me, and obstructed my passage 


to the door. Some people in my situation would 
have sworn, others would have kicked him down 
stairs. But amused myself with the absurdity of | 
the scene. I with my eane and umbrella, pushing 
vainly for the stairs; the scoundrel, breast to breast 
to me, and almost spitting into my face in the vio- 
lence of his eulogium upon his miserable apartments; 
the heap of baggage; my friend, with a scowl on his 
face that reminded me of Port Vendre; L., having | 
effected her passage, waiting for me three or four 
steps down; and on one side my eight forlorn raga- 
rouffins, to say nothing of a springle of waiters, and 
the burly face of the vetturino, who had just made 
his appearance, ‘Ihe latter came to tell us that the 
carriage Was putup, and to know our commands for 
to-morrow. The enraged landlord cleared his brow, 
his stuttering subsided into comparative smoothess, 
like a brook which, after tumbling and boiling over a 
pile of broken stones, expands upon a bed of sunny 
sand, He assured us that in the morning we should 
have delightful rooms in the second story, and we 
yielded. A philosopher must meet with dignity the 
decrees of destiny, so I dismissed my suite with 
their money and motioned them to tramp, with the 
patience of a stoic. The worthy proprietor had al- | 
ready vanished. We ordered dinner and a fire, and . 
sat down, with our feet on the carpet-bags, to take | 
the comfort of our first hotel in Genoa, almost as far 
above the level of the sea as when hanging on the | 
precipice of Finalee—W. Y. Mirror. 


From the Mississipian. 


Natchez. 


Natchez is the commercial emporium of Missis- 
sippi, and is by far the largest town in the state, and 
from present prospects | would judge that it was | 
likely ‘to retain the ascendancy for a great number of | 
years—perhaps ferever, It is an ancient place, having | 
been settled many years ago by the Spaniards, al- | 
though it never rose to much importanee, while in 


A Northerner arriving in Natchez on the Sabbath 
would fancy he was ina New England village—so 
still and silent. The public buildings (exclusive of 
the churches) are a Court House, Jail, Masonic 
Hall, Market Honse, three Banking Houses and a 
Theatre—all except the market house respectable 
brick buildings. The following Banks are located 


_in that place, viz: U.S. Branch Bank, Bank of the 


State of Mississippi, Planters’ Bank, and the Agri- 
cultural Bank—all of which find plenty of business 
to do. Indeed, it is difficult to determine what 
amount of banking capital would satisfy the de- 
mands of the people, or what amount of banking 
business might be safely done, so great are the fa- 
cilities in Mississippi tor the profitable investment 
ot money. 

Natchez is well known to be beavtifully situated 
on a high bluffof the Mississippi, and has on the 
whole an imposing appearance. As itis the chief 


town in the state, and likely to remain so a long 


time, the people of every part of the state, disre- 
garding sectional jealousies, should feel a pride in 
contributing to its prosperity. It may yet rank 
among the most important cities of the south. Indeed 
there is no predicting the extent of its future pros- 
perity if the shipping enterprise should succeed ac- 
cording to the anticipation of its friends, 


From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
POLICE—DISTRESSING ROBBERY. 

Monpay.—On Saturday afternoon an honest and 
hard working German, named Hendrick Brown, was 
robbed of allhis worldly wealth, the hard earnings 
of seven years labour, under the following paintul 
circumstances. 

In the course of the morning he had been drinking 
rather freely with some of his fellow boarders, at 
No. 56 Washington street, and from some unex. 
plained cause got into a quarrel, in which he was as- 
saulted by one of them. In order to obtain redress 
he went off to the Police Office; on ascending the 
steps of which, he was accosted by a negro fellow 
named John Inviness, who keeps an oyster cellar in 
Cha ham, vear Mulberry street. On stating bis rea- 
son for coming to the police office, loviness advised 
him in preference to apply to a Lawyer of his ve- 
commendation, who would attend to the complaint. 


their possession. The United States having extin- | Brown unfortunately listened to this adviee, and 
guished the Spanish title to that portion of our coun- | went with him to the Attorney, who, after hearing 
try then denominated the ‘Natchez District,” and | his statement, asked how much money he had about 
the town of Natchez coming into the possession of | him, whereupon Browa took out two pocket books 
the Americans, it speedily commenced improving | containing three hundred end seven dollars in bank 
at a rapid rate, and at the commencement of the late | notes. ‘The Lawyer recommended him to leave the 
war was a place of considerable commercial import- money in his care tor safe keeping, which he accords 
ance, being then the only point of trade on the Mis- , ingly did, and then went with the negro to the police 
issippi river tor a large scope of country, After the ofiice, where the Attorney was to meethim. On the 
war, trade again revived, and from 1818 to 1825 the | way Lnviness persuaded him to return and demand 
amount of business done at Natchez was perhaps | his money back again, which he did. On surren- 
greater than during any other seven years of its ex- | dering the pocket book,the gentleman advised Brown 
istence, either before or since. ‘ihe population in not to carry so large a sum about his person, as he 
1SiS was estimated at 3,000, and it has never since might be in danger of losing it, and recommended 
been greater. A combination of circumstanees— | that the money should be lodged in the Savings Bank 
among whichis the establishment of several Banks, | till it might be required, offering at the same time, 
an increased confidence in the health of the place, for an additional fee ot two dollars, to accompany 
and the project of makiog ita shipping port—bas re- | him and see the money properly deposited. ‘lo this 
cently contributed to the prosperity of Natehez, and proposal Brown assented, but on offering the money 
an increase both in its business and population, is at the Bank, having no settled place of residence, 
confidently expected. The recent success of the ex- the Cashier declined receiving the deposit. The 
periment of towing a ship to that town, which was Lawyer then left Brown, and told bim that he would 
brought up from New Orleans in the short space of himself attend to his police complaint, and recom- 
forty-six hours, gives reason to hope that it will be- |) mended that he should in the meantime go with In- 
come a regular port of entry where ships from fo-  viness to his oyster cellar, where he would be well 
reign ports will statedly arrive and depart—thereby taken care of. In accordance with this advice, the 
affording not only inereased facilities to the mer- poor fellow accompanied the negro. Alter remain- 
chants, but providing for the planter of the interior, ing some time and eating a quantity of oysters, 
a market where he ean dispose of his produce, and | Brown got up to go away, but was forcibly detained 
procure his supplies, much more convenient than by Inviness and another negro named John Duncan. 
the one to which he has now to resort, and having Finding it useless to resist, and beginning to get 
the particular advantage, he ean visit it at ail seasons alarmed, he reseat'd himself loviness then asked 
of the year. This shipping enterprise is calculated him if he was sure he had all his money safe, where- 
to benetit the whole state—and not Natchez slone— upon he took out his pocket book and counted its 
consequently every citizen of the state should feel contents, smounting to $295, being twelve dollars 
an interest init, and contribute so far asin his pows less than the origins! sum, 
er to its success, Inviness next insisted upon taking something to 
For the last seven years Natchez has been remark- drink by way of encouraging his shop, to which 
ably healthy, and the strict attention which is paid | Brown consented; accordingly a quantity of what he 
to the cleanliness of the city, together with the vigi- | thought was brandy and water was handed to him, 
lance of the Board of Health, in removing, as far a8) which he drank at once. Ina short time he felt an 
isin their power, all. locas causes of disease, give uncommon sensation of numbness, and in the course 
reason to hope that it will thuscontinue. A confi- of afew minutes tell into a sound sleep, in which 
denee in the health of the place has recently induced condition he remained sbouttwo hours. On awak- 
the establishment of two seminaries of learning, (a ening, to his extreme distress, he found that his 
male and a female) which promise much for the ele-  pocke! book with its contents had been stolen from 
vation of the literary character of the place, which, bim. Finding all attempts to recover his property 
by the way, is at present quite respectable. There Useless, he lett the place in utter despair, and re- 
are three newspapers published in the place; two | turned to his lodgings, where be met with Mr. Jes- 
weekly, and one semi-weekly. Natchez is decided- sup, Constable of the First Ward, to whom he relat- 
ly before any city of the south in the attention of its ed his case. * Early yesterday morning, in company 
citizens to morality and religion—in which respect with that officer, he went in pursuit of the thief — 
justice has not generally been done to its character By the advice of Jessap they called on Mr. Jotun 
abroad. Each of the following denominations of Somerindyke, the vigilant constable of the Gib ward, 
Christians have a regularly established church and lor his advice in the matter. The moment Brown 
house of worship—Methodist, Presbyterian, and | related his case, Somerindike, for reasons best known 
Episcopalian. ‘These houses of worship are all de- , to himself, attributed the robbery to Inviness, to 
cent brick buildings; and that belonging tothe Pres- whose cellar they immediately repaired. Brown 
hyterians is surpassed by few west of the Mountains. | without any hesitation recognised Inviness and ne- 
‘The Baptists have a building, but no congregation | cused bim withthe robbery. During the conversa- 
or pastor, Thereare a few Rom+n Catholics in the tion which ensued, Somerindyke observed the ac- 
place. Their church was burnt down during Jast cused go to « smal! closet in a dark part of the cellar 
winter. The pulpits of the respective churches are | and thrust something into it, he immediately follow- 
eceupied by pious and intelligent Ministers, who | ed, put his band into the closet and took a book con- 
usually officiate to large and respectable congrega- | taining two five dollar notes, which Brown instantly 


in another hotel, when you come back I will not 
lodge you.” 


tions. Most ot the citizens are church going people, | knew to be hisown. A rigid search was then insii- 
‘and searce a door can be seen open on the Sabbath, | tuted but without effect, no other part of the money 
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could be discovered, and Inviness was taken away 
and lodged in Bridewell, 


This morning the prisoner was brought up in 


company with Duncan, his confederate, and after 
having undergone an examination, they were com- 
mitted for trial. The money stolen consisted of two 
notes of one hundred dollars, from one of our City 
Banks, one of fifty from the Bank of Albany, and | 
the remainder in notes of five dollars and under, 
chiefly from Albany Banks. 


Attempt to rescue a Slave. 
We learn from a paper published in the in- 


terior of New York, that an attempt was made 
about two weeks since, by the blacks at the 
village of Palmyra, to rescue a female slave, 
belonging to a gentleman residing at the city 
of Washington, who was paying a visit to his 
friends at the former place. 
seemed, had been enticed away by one of the 
blacks of Palmyra, and taken to Rochester.— 
The following particulars of the case, interest- 
ing at this period of excitement, in relation to 
abolition and colonization, we copy from the 
Wayne Sentinel: 


The slave, it 


“ A warrant was obtained against the girl for lar- 


ceny, in carrying off some article of property—they 
were pursued and found at that place—and the girl 
arrested and brought back the next day. ‘The blacks 
coflected in large numbers at Rochester—were very 
much excited—but were prevented trom committing 
any violence by the civil authorities. 
the return of the officers and persons having charge 
of the girl, 5 or 6 of the Roehester negroes came into 
this village, and in a very brief space several of the 
negroes here were united with them—their feelings 
wrought up to a high pitch, and the countenances of 
some expressing the greatest ferocity—all evidently 
determined to take the gicl and carry her off. 
the exertions of several citizens in talking to them 
and representing to them the consequences which 
would follow any violent and unlawful measures,— 
they were at length dispersed without the occurrence 
of any further disturbance. The girl was discharged 
from the arrest, it being thought not adviseable to 
pursue the prosecution against her, and taken back 
to the place trom which she had been enticed away. 
The following night and the next two days all was 
quiet, but on Sunday evening it was discovered that 
there was an unusual number of negroes collected in 
the village, aud it was thought best to have a small 
force at the house where the girl was, to defend it 
and its inmates in case of an attack. “The precaution- 
ary measure had been adopted the night previous.— 
Accordingly five or six young men partially armed, 
went there to remain during the night previous.— 
Matters remained quiet till about 12 or 1 o’clock, 
when a party of negroes came to the door and de- 
manded admittance, 
They then swore they would break in, and imme- 
diately commenced the attempt to do so. 
in the house made the best resistance in their power, 
but it was half an hour before the contest was over. 
During the riot, showers of stones were thrown al 
the house—some of the windows were broken—and 
a pannel of one of the doors stove in, and several 


i 


one of the party engaged in the detence. 
Joaded with shot were discharged at the rioters, 
and one, if nottwo of them, it is supposed, was 
_— but not very badly, The negroes then made 
on. 


Shortly after 


By 


This of course was retused.— 


The party 


uns loaded with balls were discharged into the 
ouse—one of the balls passed very near the face of 
‘Two guns 


There are different estimates as to the number of 


the rioters—some place it as high as fifty or sixty— 
others at twenty or thirty. 


Since the outrage, active and efficient measures 


have been taken to prevent any further disturb- 
ances, aud to ferret out and bring to punishment 
those who were engaged in the one already commit- 
ted. d 

cessful. 


It is believed that these measures will be suc- 


We understand that three coloured persons have 


already been examined, two of whom have been 
committed for want of bail—the other has given bail 
for his appearance at Court. 
der arrest for being concerned in the riot, and two 
for perjury on the examination of one of the persons 
committed. 


Several others are un- 


Swiudler.—A young fellow calling himself Alex- 


ander Rogers, hired a horse and saddle at’ Philadel- 
phia for an hour, rode iton here, and put up at 
the livery stable of Mr. Carpenter, ia Allen street. 
He rode out the next day after his arrival, stopt at 
the door of Mr. Whiting, 320 Pearl street, repre- 
sented himself as the brother of Mr. ‘Titus Clark, in 
Pearl street, and ordered a new suit of clothes of 
Mr. Whiting, whom he invited round to examine 
his horse at the stable. 
and sent to Mr. eee as per order, Mr. W. 
never for a moment do 

story. Rogers then sold his horse to Carpenter— 
received cash in return for it—hired a horse and 
wagon—left the city, and did not think proper to 
return; he sent, however, a letter to Mr. Carpenter 
on Friday, dated New Haven, Connecticut, which 
stated that he would return in aday ortwo, This 


The clothes were made 


ubting the genuiceness of his 


letter, however, bore the post mark of Southampton, 
Long Island, and by this means he was detected. — 
Mr. Carpenter procured a warrant for him on Thars- 
day, started imniediately over to Long Island, took 
him, brought him back, and had him committed for 
wial.—N. Y. Trans. 


Wesleyan University at Middietown.—The annual 


Commencement of this Institution was celebrated on 
Wednesday last. 
gree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Stephan Olin, 
President of Randolph Macon College, Virginia, 
and Rev. Jabez Hunting, of the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion in England. 


Number of graduates, 8. The de- 


Autunut. 


OP 


Select Poetry. 


LOVE—ByY w. sIMMs. 


With an unpresuming face, 
And a manner soft and sly, 
Love, Imperial, steals apace, 
When you little deem him nigh, 


You may note his seavching glance 
In the absent seeming eye; 

You may trace him in the trance. 
Of a young idolatry, 


There are spirits yet to win, 
There are bosoms still to try, 
And he deems it nota sin 
To extend his sovereignty, 


With a bribe of far more power 
Than the other kings may ply; 

He can scale the haughty tower, 
Though it rugged be and high. 


He hath armed him with a spark 
From a young artless eye; 

And he strikes the lofty mark, 
Which would other torce defy, 


And the lofty tower goes down, 
In the conflagration high: 

And the chieftian leads he on, 
In a fair captivity. 


In the wildest storm, he soars, 
Safe as in the softest sky, 
He assails the farthest shores, 
Witha glance of victory, 


Sleepless still, he comes apace, 
When you litte dream him nigh; 

And he wins the hardest race, 

; ‘That his rapid wing may try. 

He’s fhe prince—the prince of power, 
And we bow to him alone; 

He’s the lord of tent and tower, 
Of the cottage and the throne-- 


Peer and peasant, clime and hour, 
All alike to him are known; 

Aud we yield him up the flower 
And the fruit of every zone. 


LINES—by mrs, opts. 


Supposed to be addressed by a Brazilian tothe Mes- 


seuger Bird, who comes, asthe Brazilian believes, 
from the Land of Spirits. 


When shalt thoa wing to the spirit land 
‘Phy glad return, thou bird? 

Await trom us some fond command, 
And bear some greeting word, 


Some word of love to friends who are 
At rest on the spirit shore; 

Aus say that those still mourning here, 
Ave glad they mourn no more. 


Are glad that theirs are fadeless flowers, 
Aud youth’s returving bloom; 

And joys that can no more be ours, 
lu this vain world of gloom. 


Yet say, we hope those lov’d on earth 
They do not quite forget, 

Who think of them in grief or mirth, 
W ith faithful, fond regret. 


And tho’ parents there may the child forget, 
On earth their joy and pride; 

The child’s fond tears will be flowing yet, 
When the parents’ eyes are dried. 


And welcome, bird of the shadowy wing, 
Art thou to this earthly shore, 

With thee thou seem’st the charm to bring, 
Of hours we know no more, 


Thou com’st from those we lov’d the best, 
And each voice most dear hast heard; 

Then bear our message, thou welcome guest, 
But soon return, sweet bird! 


Death spake to the storm, and its spirit came, 


And forth they went, and the angry blast 


Death spake to the plague, and its withering breath 


He spoke to the spirit of war, and soon 


They speak to the heart in thrilling tones, 


Frem the American Manufacturer. 


Death’s Doings. 


With an army of winds to aid him, 
We will strew the sea with wrecks, said he, 
We will bury for ever the brave and the free, 
The fearless sailor shall bow to me, 

And the landsman who rocks beside him, 


Swept wild o’er the heaving billows, 
‘The timid and brave sank alike ’neath the wave, 
The fair and the noble there were none to save, 
The boid who curse, and the mad who rave, 

Are at rest on their lonely pillows. 


Spread pollution o’er valley and plain, 
And the proud city sent forth its army of dead, | 
‘The prince from his palace, the slave from his. 

shed 
The bond and the free have alike bowed the 
head 

And returned to their dust again. 


There were words that sparkled brightly, 
And banners unfurled to morning sun, 
And gleaming armour and sounding drum, 
And tearful groans and a busy hum, 

And steeds who were bounding lightly. 


More true than the words of sages, 
Of nations of widows and orphans made, 


| District of Southwark. 


Of homes despoiled by war’s rude trade, 
‘They point to the grave where an army is laid, 
Asa lesson for alter ages. 


Death spake yet again, and a spirit stalked 


O’er a malttude dead and dying, 
He grasped for a wand, a goblet bright, 
Betore him there shone a stream of light, 
But there closed in his train the gloom of night, 
Where the subjects he ruled were lying. 
WM. W. 


MY MOTHER.--By N. P. Willis. 


My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers, 
I can forget her melting prayer 
While icaping pulses madly fly, 
But ia the stil uobroken air 
Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
Aud years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee, 
The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what | have been taught to be, 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s bock is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 
1 have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnish’d like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
Aud waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, throng’d the night— 
When all was beauty—then have | 
W ith triends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung, 
Aud when the beautiful spirit there, 
Fiung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver star 
‘The spirit of a bended knee, 
D’ve pour’d her low aud fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light. 
} have been on the dewy halls, 
W hea bight was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rilis, 
Aud Uuts were delicately drawn 
In the gray East—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when | was forth, perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
_ Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows trom his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice has thrill’d me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or, creeping from the silent glen 
Like words from the departing night— 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the wet grass my fever’d brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which 1 learn’d to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild 
As humble as a very child, 


Married. 
On Wednesday evening, 20th inst by the 
Pitman, Mr. GEORGE HOWE Rev. Char 
both of this city. ELL, to Mise ANNA PINS 
On Thursday, 2lst inst. by the Rev. HU 
JOHN G. PIERIE, to JULIA M. RADE, box 
Un the 17th May last, by Augustus Ta 
BENJAMIN STOCKTON, to Mis ANN Jacgeet. Me 
PENTER, both of this city. a 
On the 24th May last, by the « : 
THOMPSON, to Mise iSABELLA Kinny 
Ou the Ist June last, by the same, Mr HENRY 
GRATTAN, to Miss ELIZABETH CHILDS 
On the 19t uly last, the same . 
BOND, to Miss ABIGAIL BROWN, both of 
On the 24th July last, by the same, Mr. AUGLS : 
JON ES, to Miss ANN ST. JOU Ns, both ot thiseis -STUS 
On the loth mstant, by the same, Mr. HENRY 4 
WELL, of the United States Navy, we Miss s Row 
IRVIN, of the District of Southwark’ SOPHIA 
On Thursday evening, Zist instant, by th : 
White, JOSEPH B. NORBURY, to MARY nev. Bishop 
daughter of the late Joseph Simmons, Esq. merchant ey 


this 

At Mobile, on Tuesday afternoon, 5th j 
Mr. Walker, Mr. HENRY SMITH, of Mobile hye 
ANN ELIZA COREY, daughter of Captain oe 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

On the lth May last, by Alderman Robert Gq 
THOMAS BYRNE, to Mrs. SUSANNA CEs 
of Southwark. AH CESCLL, 

On the 23d instant, by the Rev. John CHambers 
MICHAEL Y. MAHONY, to Miss JANE RIEL 

On the 23d inst. by the same, Mr. PETER STUTRY 
to Miss MARY HUNTER, both of this euy, TRYER, 
by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, ROBERT 

OWARD, to HARKIET RUSHWORT 
Northern Liberties, TH, both of the 

On the 20th inst. at Chillicothe, Ohio, by the Rey. Jos 
Claybaugh, Mr. JAMES M*LANDBURGH. formerly mer 
chant of this city, to Miss JANE M. second daughter of 
the Henry Johnson, Esq. of the former place 

In this city, on the 2eth inst. by the Right Rey. Bishop 
Onderdonk, Doctor BENJAMIN B. BROWN, of St. Louis 
Mo. to Miss ELIZA R. A. RITTER, of Nassau, New Pro. 
vidence. 

At Paris, France, on the Ist of July, 1834, in the How 
of His Excellency Edward Livingston, Envoy Extraord) 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to France, before Daniel Brent, Esq. Consul of 
the United States of America for Paris, by the Rev. Geo 
Lefevre, JOHN ROBERT POIZAT, Esq. to Miss LOUJSA 
CECILIA FLOUR, both of Philadelphia. 

On the 26th inst. by Alderman Geo. Bartram, JOSEPH 
BOSSARD, to ROSALIE CHATAIGNER, both of ths 
city. 

In Knoxville, Tenn. by E Nelson, Esq. Dr. WILLIAMS, 
aged one hundred years, to Miss NANCY, youngest daugh 
ter of Mr. James Israel, all of Knox county, East Tennes 
see. 

On Thursday, 28th inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen 
Mr. EDWARD W. BENNING, to Miss ELIZABETH 
NIXON, 

Died: 

On Saturday evening, 23d inst. WILLIAM HENRY, 
son of Henry J. Williams, in the Sth year of his age. 

At his father's residence, in Bristol township, on the 
evening Of the 22d inst. JOHN SIMVONS, 

On the 22d inst. Mr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, after along 
and painful ilness, which le bore wilh cliristian fortitude, 
in the S6th year of his age. 

Jn Kichmoud, Lodiana, on Tuesday, inst. DAVID 
HENRY FLICKWIEIR, intant son of Isaac and Sarat 
Barnes, forwerly of Philadephia, aged 1 year, 3 months 
and Y days. 

On Monday afternoon, 25th inst. JULIA ANN KIM 
BER, wife of Caleb Kimber, aged about 41 years. 

Ph Sunday atiernoon, JAMLS QUIGG, son of Thomas 

uigg. . 

On Friday moming, the 22d instant, Mr. LAWRENCE 
BROWN, iu the S0U) year ot his age. 

Suddenly, on the sth ult. in West Town township, Chet 
ter county, Pa. JACOB K CRESSON, son of Richardt 
Cresson, formerly of Philadelphia, in the year of tis 
age. 

On the 19th inst. LOUSIA F. daughter of Jacob Kocher 
server, in the 6th year of lier age. 

On the 22d inst at the residence of Elias Cleaver, Moa 
gomery county, MARGARET JONES, of Pinjadelphia, & 
the 54th year of her age. 

On Monday afternoon, in the 65th year of her age, Mr. 
MARGARET JACK, relict of the late Edward Jack, of 
Newtown, Stewart county, Tyrone, lreland 

On the 24th inst. at Pinder Creek, of cholera infantum, 
CHARLES MORTIMER, son of Margaret and Dr. W.J 
Duthie, aged mouths and 10 days. 

Suddenly, on Saturday, 23d inst. at Doylestown, Bucks 
county, ia the 10th year of ius age, HENRY, son of Mow 
Thomas, of this city. . 

On the 26th ult. at his farm on the Banks of Ue Huron, 
State of Ohio, in the 74th year of his age, ¢ apt. CAL 
HATHAWAY, formerly a resident of this city. , 

On the 26th inst. Mrs. HELEN MILNE, wife of Dat 
Milne, aged 45 years. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 75th year of bis age 
JOHN LOHRA. 

On the 23d inst. MARTHA ANISON, infant daugh 
of John and Joanna Cockey, aged 21 months and lj ~ ; 

In the city of New York, on Monday afternoon, a war 
lingering illness, ELIZABETH M. wife of Abner “y! 
man, and daughter of the late Saver Holcomb, D. 
Philadelphia, in the 40th vear of her age. a 

On Wodneaday evening, Mrs. MARGARET NEW LIN. 
relict of the late Wm. Newlin. : 

Suddenly, on Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. CATHERINE 
ERWIN, wife of Casper Erwin. 

At Cincinnati, on the 20th inst the Rev. JAMES KEM 
PER, of Walnut Hills. ° 

On the 2th inst. Miss SARAH ADAMS, in the;J0t® 

ear of her age. 
‘ On Kd. 28th inst. MARY, relict of the late Ma! 
thew Randall, aged 76 years. 

On the 26th ine. MARY, wife of Win, DER. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday, 27th inst. WM. A. © 
aged 19 years. ‘ 

Fat his” residence, near Mullaca Hill, New a 
Thursday, 26th inst. NATHAN FOLWLLL, 18 
year of lis age, late merchant of this sree f a biliout #" 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, of a bihout i) 
tack, at his residence, after an illness of sever@ sbyteriaa 
Rev. HENRY HUNTER, Pastor of the oth Pre 
church at Greenwich. 
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